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I. INTRODUCTION ANB SUMMARY 

This report establishes a strategy for Federal action on behalf of 
the nation's children and their familial, While the private sector 
and State and local governments play an important role, a strong 
Federal role 's recommended because the Federal Government has 
the power to redistribute national resources and promote the gen- 
eral: welfare of all citizens. 

- AIm<»t 14 million children live: in poverty. They are the largest 
single group living in ^verty in t^^nmtt^. They are trapped, by 
mere chance of birth, mto a iffe of continued struggle for survival. 

Mthp^ of thj^e children ire mi- 

norities, poverty knows no color. While many of the undernour- 
ished live in the inner city^ poverty knows no boundaries. And even 
though goyenraefit^ have tried for more than 

50 years to eliminate poverty, one in every six white children arid 
one in every two black children is poor. 

The primaiy^way to address the needs of children arid their fami- 
lies is for the Federal Government to lead the nation's public and 
private business efforts iri : developing i sustained pi oductive* and 
profitable national: economy. An annual eco nomic growth rate of at 
least $4.5% would minimally be necessary to guarantee a robust 
econ my and jobs fo^aU who- arable arid willing to work. Self- 
sufficient workers ibntribute to productivity, -instead of being de- 
pendent on the government to provide for their needs. : 

The concepts of the Full Employment and Balanced Growth Act 
of 1978 (P.L. 95-523) must be enforced and implemented. This law 
places responsibility qn^he Federal Government to use all practi- 
cal means to improve ^the general welfare of all citizens. z.~-—-~ 
^Tbe I^ Employmerit Act establishes accountability by requiring 
the President to initiate specific policies and suppleirieriteiy pro- 
grams tp achieve full employment and balanced economic growth; 
to establish numerical goals that are assessed; and to report to Con- 
gress and the American public on current and foreseeable econom- 
ic trends £ z~z—i 

If these^fForts were achieved, many Federal programs would be 
greatly reduced or unnecessary. If everyone able and willing to 
work had a job, tfe^te^etjcmulatibris of such programs is Aid to 
Families wiffi Dependent Children, Food Stamps, and Special Sup- 
plemental Food Program for Women, Infants And Ghflfien, would 
>e greatly reduced. This would reduce the need for billion dollar 
programs that the general public jiow supports. But until such 
ime as this can be achieved, the Federal Government must act in 
i fiscally responsible manner with compassion for the needs of its 
dti2ens L=z=LZ 

This report addresses the rights of children— this nation's most 
valuable resource. The notion that children have rights has been 
locumented since the early part of this century, beginning with a 

(i) 
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League of Nations statement on the issue in 1923. The United Na- 

r%- _ i • — « . — « . 



"Efeclaration of tb* Rights of the Child", declaring that ". . . man- 
kind owes to the cnud the best that it has to give . . . The Aosem- 
bly urged individuals, organizations, local authorities, and national 
governments to recognize that all children have rights and must 
eiydy special protection that enables them to develop physically, 
mentally, morally, spiritually, and socially. 

In addition, the 1959 U.N. statement urged that children be enti- 
tle 1 to social security and education that is free and comjml^ry. 
They must be protect^from all forms of neglect, cruelty, exploita- 
tion and practices that foster discrimination of any kind. : 

This report builds upon these foundations and states that every 
child has a right to a quality education which provides the opportu- 
nity to become intellectually and economically productive. Children 
have the right to the best possible education offered on a free and 
equitable basis. Tliey have^ the^right tqjlevelop according to their 
potential without regard to disability and within an environment 
free from mental and physical abuse. 

^ e ^ ^^dhas a ilfeht to grow tip in a family that is economical- 
ly .self^ufiBcient Government economic policy in coryunctira mth 
private sector efforts must create an adequate number of jobs to ac- 
commodate all citizens who have the ability and willingness to 
work. _ _.„„.. 

Every child haia right to a healthy body and quality comprehen- 
sive health care. This care must begirt before birth by providing ex- 
pectant mothers access to the right kind of nutrition and prenatal 
care. Later, infants and ^ung chil^en ahould receive wholesome 
and nutritious food at home and in school; 

Every child hp a right to live in a safe and clean environment. 
The odds against a are great if he or she 

has to live in an infested, crowded enviranmentwitt inadequate 
provisions for heat and running water, where drug trafficSmg is 
right outside the ^window, <>r where he or she must walk to school, 
fearful of being attacked by rival gang3. Decent housing must in- 
clude hot and cold running water that is free from contamination, 
adequate heat and relief from rodents and other forms of infesta- 
tion and disease^ ----- ==== = - ....... - ... 

This, report addresses some of the major conditions that ^5^t 
the ability of chil %en to lead productive lives. Although programs 
to Pf 0 ?^^ 1 ?^ Y^ment Q{ the above rights do not ^ come under 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on Education and Labor, 4t is ap- 
propriate to address them in their entirety; The lives of children 
e^zOiily be changed through a coordinated and comprehensive ap- 
proach. _ _ 

The top priority cf the 100th Congress must be to translate into 
practical realities the rights of children and their families to qual- 
ity education, economic self-sufficiency, a healthy body, and a safe 
and livable environment. To ensure accountability, the report es- 
tablishes specific goals and recommendations for each of the four 
basic rights of children. Progress toward the achievement of these 
goals wiH be assessed and reported to Congress periodically. 
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Summary op Goals and Recommendations 
1. Education 

Although education is primarily a State and local responsibility, 
it is the Federal Government's role to ensure equal access to a 
quality education for all children. Educationally disadvantaged, bi- 
lingual, disabled, and abused and neglected children need extra 
help to achieve equal educational Results with their peers. 

Failure in some schools to adequately address the educational 
needs of children has limited their learning achievement in pri- 
ma r& and .secondary programs. It has been estimated i hat as many 
^60 million Americans may not have the reading and writing 
skills necessary to fimcti^ ^flfetively in society; the drap out rate 
in some of the nation's largest cities is nearly 5Q%± Mid drug use 
among elementary school students is increasing at an alarming 
rate. The education system is not adequately preparing all of its 
students for postsecondary or technical schools and opening ave^ 
nues for innovation arid creativity. 

GOALS: 

—Provide equal access to quality education for all children. 

—Improve the academic performance of students enrolled in the 
public school system by instituting effective schools principles in 
every locaLschool district by 1990, 

—Reduce the number of adult illiterates by 10% annually. 

—Establish a national policy oh child care during the idOth Con- 
gress. 

—Provide financial support and technical assistance for teacher 
education and training. 

—Fully fund special education and related services for disabled 
children. 

—Increase the educational attainment of limited English-profi- 
cient speakers through support of the Bilingual Education program 
and encourage the recruitment of teachers of English as a second 
language. 

- —Improve the academic achievement and assure equal educa- 
tional results of minority students, particularly in laneua*e, sci- 
ence and math. 
— Prevent family violence and child abuse. 

KEY RECOMMEND A TIONS: 

Th e largest single Federal aid program for elementary and sec- 
ondary education is for remedial services under Chapter 1 of the 
Education Consolidation and Improvement Act. increasing the 
number of students who receive these services by 20% per year 
until all eligible children are being served and increasing funding 
for Head Start so that the number of child/en receiving services is 
increased by 20% annually will help meet one of this report's 
major education goals. 

J? addition^ t ^ ^port ra»mmeh<fi the creation of a national 
clnld care and educational, system^ for very young children; in- 
creased funding for bilingual education by 10% per year until all 
eligible students are served; an increase in funding for the educa- 
tion of disabled children; a requirement of parental involvement in 
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all education legislation; and a multi-ethnic and multicultural ap- 
proach to education in all subject areas. 

2. Economic Self-Sufficiency 

Pull employment— the key to stable family life— calls for eco- 
nomic investment of a high order. Yet, over the past five years the 
current administration has not pursued economic policies that 
center on the concept of fiiH employment and balanced growth; In 
fact, today, at the peak of a supposed boom, more than 14 million 
people are chronically unemployed and ui^renydojj^d, z 

Under these economic policies, which clearly violate the Full Em- 
ployment and Balanced Growth Act, the future may be bleak for 
many skilled manufacturing workers and young people. The 20 
most, rapidly expanding occupations are paying $166 per week less 
than the 26 occupations in most rapid decline. Youth unemploy- 
ment is at a staggering level no^pre^mWe^^lme in dght. 

Discrimination in the workplace must be eliminated to give 
women and minorities equal access to good paying jobs Supportive 
services, such as medical coverage^ and child care must be made 
available. Teenagers should have the opportunity to participate in 
programs that improve the transition from school to work. All 
workers should be guaranteed an equitable minimum wage. 

GOALS: 

—Establish a mechanism for ex^uting a national employment 
policy and target structural programs to utilize human and other 
"^sotirees.^ : = ^ 

—Strengthen Federal programs to enable welfare recipients to 
obtain unsubsidized employment 

z — Reduce minority yeiith unemployment by 10% each year and 
overall youth joblessness by 3% annually. 

KEY RECOMMENDATIONS: 

_ Creation of Federal, State, and local employment boards which 
would evaluate the employment impact of government policies, and 
formulate new programatic approaches jwuld : jjfoyide the needed 
mechanism to implement a coordinated and comprehensive nation- 
al employment policy. Representing the broad interests of business, 
labor r community, and government ^j^ou^,^e z bt^ds^TOidd great 
ly improve the now loosely structured, ad hoc employment system. 
=1 The implementation of a stand-by job creation program is also a 
critical part of the Federal Governmment effort to respond to 
chronic as well as cyclical Kgfi unemployment The lengthy start 
^ tune^^or ^jmblic : jote creation initiatives, cited as bne : of the 
mqjor criticisms of Federal programs, would be eliminated. Legisla- 
tion to increase the minimum wage is recommended to compensate 
fop^^i^^oMLryzij^pft^f ^ teal value over the last six years. 

In the area of work-related programs for welfare recipients, the 
report recommends the establishment of a streamlined Work In- 
centive Program which provides education, tramin^ and employ- 
ment options, as well as child care to enable welfare recipients to 
choose a life of self sufficiency and personal independence. For 
mothers of children on welfare, the report urges the repeal of the 
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punitive reduction in benefits based on income earned to allow 

them to escape the cycle of poverty. 

For youth, the report calls for strengthening the Fedend-private 
sector partnership for training workers and an increase in the 
funding for summer employment programs, including remedial 
education, to enable young people to gain valuable skills and work 
experience. It also recommends enacting the Youth Incentive Im- 
provement Act which would provide work experience, education 
arid incentives for staying in school. 

J. Healthy Body 

The problem of hunger in the United States, according to ex- 
perts, is now more widespread and serious than at any time during 
the past two decades. Millions of children across the nation experi- 
ence hunger at least sometime each month, often resulting in mal- 
nutrition, sickness and disease. z -z- z--- - 

Quality medical care is not affordable for many families. More 
than 9 million children have no health care and 18 million have 
never seen a dentist. Equally serious is the fact that prenatal and 
infant care is virtually nonexistent for millions of Americans. 
Infant mortality is higher in this country than in Great Britain, 
France, Canada or Japan, and two-thirds of all infant deaths occur 
among low birthweigh t babies. 

GOALS: 

—Increase the number otejigible women and children served ^by 
the Special Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants and 
Children (WIC) by 10% per year. 

— Promote programs that offer equal access to quality and com- 
prehensive health care for children and families. 

—Support programs thatvwlt reduce the infant mortality rate to 
the U.S. Surgeon General's goal of 9.0 deaths per 1,000 births by 
1990 overall, and lower thereafter and eradicate the gap in the 
mortality rate between white^d blac 

—Support comprehensive programs that reduce teenage pregnan- 
cy rates. 

KEY RECOMMEND A TIONS: 

^ m E^&^^§ WIQ P^^& to an entitlement would assure uni- 
versal coverage for all women, infants and children in need of nu- 
tritional assistance. The nation's school lunch and breakfast pro- 
grams must be expanded and improved so that all students are fed 
properly. 

Jn combination with WIC; enactment of legislation providing for 
free, universal pre- and postnatal health care and implementation 
of the Family and Medical Leave Act would help the nation protect 
and further the rights of children to a healthy body. 

4. Safe And Livable Environment 

::.Safer_|md zz^o^able housing is a basic fundamental right for 
every person. Yet today in virtually every major city in the nation, 
the largest number of homeless are women and children and mil- 
lions of others live in substandard units. 
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& addition to the lack of adequate housing, one of the most seri- 
ous problems facing young people today is drug abuse. It is estimat- 
ed that more than 709^ of all children have experimented with 
drngsin some Sim or another. Hi^t school students in this coun- 
try use illegal drugs more than in any other industrialized nation. 
Most disturbing is the early age at which drug use begins. Children 
must be given the opportunity to Hve in a crime- and drug-free en- 
vironment and have access to recreational facilities that provide 
opportunities for positive physical and mental development. 

GOALS: 

— Increase the availability of safe and affordable housing for iow- 
ahd moderate-income families. _ 

—Implement the federal ^Pfz^S^m^ &ifne£i halting the -supply 
and demand for illegal drugs, including drug education and preven- 
tion programs. 

^Increase support for economic development in depressed urban 
and rural areas; 

KEY RECOMMEND A TIONS: 

Federal housing and economic aid programs must be designed 
and executed to improve neighlwrhcKKisy not to displace : residents . 
Current substandard housing: units should be brought up to code 
and government-owned, bbarded-up units should have top priority 

^fi^atioi^. -_~zz-_z~i :n zz zz^z:: z zz : 

Congressional interest in dealing with the nation's drujr abuse 
problem must not stop with the implementation of national legisla- 
tion. Action and encouragement for -State : and: local JLdvernments, 
community organizations, private enterprise, and individuals to de- 
velop ji^^abuse prc^rams, as well as efforts to curb youth gangs, 
must continue. 



PROGRAMS THAT WORK 

The key to maintaining a strong Federal -role in meeting domes- 
tic heeds is to evaluate programs on their individual merits; espe- 
cially during * time of high z budget deficits and = fiscal restraint. 
Such an evaluation would support *he expansion of the most suc- 
cessful programs and change or fine-tune ihose with problems. 
Below: are highlights of several programs that we mqre foll^ dis- 
cussed in the body of the report. They are examples of efforts 
f^y^b have helped children and their families and heed to be ex- 
panded: 

HEAD START— Provides early childhood education, includ- 
ing health cadre, nutrition and social services, to low-income 
fe*QiM€». = Research showiL that students who = have preschool 
education Jbad an employment rate double those who did not 
and were 50% more likely to graduate from high school 

CHAPTER ^ OA^^I^vides remedial education assistance to 
disadvantaged children in elementary and secondary schools. A 
significant improvement iMitest score! for children who partici- 
pat e in the program has been shown over the past Wo decades. 

EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS— Recommends educational charac- 
teristics to make schools effective. Included among those fac- 
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tors are strong leadership, high expectations for student 
achievement, £^ orderly school atmosphere, emphasis on basic 
and ! h^herHwler skills, and frequent evaluation of student 
progress. Fifteen years of research reveals that the concept has 
drastically improved reading scores in the schools utilizing the 
program. 

JOB CORPS— 1 Provides r«identi^ tasiisii^ a^ remedial 
education for disadvantaged young people with a goal of insur- 
ing that youth pun the necessary skills to obtain an unsubei- 
dized job. Research shows that corps members have more edu- 
cation, higher earnings and longer employment than young 
people who received no tr?""ing^- ~: 

YOUTH INCENTIVE ENTITLEMENT PILOT PROJECTS 
(TIEfiRJ— Wa^a successful demonstration program implement- 
ed under the YbuthJEmployment Demonstration Projects Act 
of 1977. It provided work experience and incentives for staying 
in school^ as well as opportunities for completing general educa- 
tion development (GED) programs. Employment of 1&-19 year 
olds increased dramatically and program evaluations proved 
the program to be cost effective. --_ = 

WORK INCENTIVE PROGRAM— Prides job training, 
placement and ^supportive services to welfare recipents to 
enable them ta find work; U. S. Department of Labor research 
indicates that the program, which costs $271 million, reduced 
welfare payments by more than one half billion dollars in 
1984. - 

SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM FOR 
WOMEN INFANTS AND CHILDREN— Provides supplemental 
to pr^nant women^ infante and young children who are 
at nutritional risk; Approximately three miflion people partici- 
pate in the program, but experts estimate that more than six 
million : are eligible. Research indicates that the program has 
had: a s^nifieantimpact on reducing infant mortality. 

MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH CARE— Provides serv- 
ices such^s : prenatal care, weU^hild clinics, immunizations, 
vision screening and dental care. According to the institute for 
Medicine in Washington, RC. (19851, expending $1.00 bh prena- 
tal care say es between $3.38^9.66 in health expenses. 

MEDICffll^PjmindeB medical assistance to aged, blind or 
disabled low-income perrons and families with dependent chil- 
dren. Although the program is cost effective and has improved 
access to health care for children, Medicaid reaches less than 
half of those in poverty. i: _ -—-i—— z: : ::: 

TITLE XX OF SOCIAL SERVICE BLOCK G/MJVT— Pro- 
vides the largest amount of Federal funding for child care, 
even though the money has been cut drama t ica lly in the 4ast 
five years. It has been (^timated that less than 30% of all low- 
income families can afford child care, and research shows that 
one quarter = of unemployed parents would work if affordable 
child care were made available. 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT BLOCK GRANTS 
(CDBG)— Provides money to AiMifit m mmiini Hpg it> a variety of 
activities to promote neighborhood revitalization, improved 
and affordable housing, public services and economic develop- 
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ment Recent studies have shown that the CDBG program has 
enabled development programs = to t^e place in depressed 
areas that would otherwise have been ignored. 
This report also includes some examples of State and locals pro- 
grams, that affect the fives x>t children and families. Included in the 
material are addresses and telephone numbers to allow interested 

- Volume-! concludes with statements from Representative Dale 
Kildee (All), Chairman of the Subcommittee on Human Resources, 
Representative Patrick Williams (MT), Chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Select Education, and Representative Matthew Martinez 
(C A), Chairman of the Subcommittee on Employment Opportuni- 
ties. The inclusion of their remarks does not impiy that they heces- 
l?^?:^^*?^*^ Sproifd thanks and appre- 

ciation are extended to these and other Members for^their contin- 
ued efforts to improve the quality of life For children and their fam- 
ilies^ 

Volume H or this report P«md^^-de«^pti^- and legislative 
history of Federal programs that affect children and families: 
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II THE COST OF FAILURE VERSUS THE BENEFITS OF 
INVESTING IN CHILDREN 

Failure to invest in quality education, opportunities for economic 
self-sufficiency, a healthy body, and a safe and livable environ- 
ment, will have a devastating effect on children and society as a 
whole. The cost of failure will run even higher unless Americans 
heed the critical warning signs of alarming trends that are report- 
ed daily. Nearly one out of every four preschool children liv^ in 
poverty. 

Despite all of this country's bountiful resources, many Americans 
are faced daily with situations that make it difficult for them to 
feed their children, L find [affordable housing, or obtain employment. 
While the nation is experiencing an officially designated economic 
recovery, many people remain untouched by the usual rewards 
that accompany economic upturns. 

Poverty, hunger, joblessness, illiteracy and homelessness are not 
new phenomena. In 1940, there were millions of people in poverty, 
due to the excessive joblessness brought on by the Great Depres- 
sion. In 1959, the fmt time official data were available oh poverty, 
22.4% of all Americans, of which 26.9% were ^children, were ^living 
in poverty. Responding to a national awareness brought on by a 
compelling civil rights movement^ national media reports on such 
subjects as the conditions jrf migrant farmworkers, heightened 
public awareness of the widespread incidence of hunger, malnutri- 
tion, poor housing and unequal education md employment oppor- 
tunities, the Federal Government embarked on a "war on poverty" 
during the mid-1960's. -_-_ zz ~-_ : _-_ z ^ 

A period of robust economic^ growth between 19^1%9^fidong 
with the Expansion of Federal Government transfer payments, 
greatly reduced poverty. By 1969, 12.1% of the overall population 
was officially counted as living in poverty, and children living in 
poverty had been reduced to a low of 13.8%. 

Why are poverty, hunger, joblessness, illiteracy, and homeless- 
ness so rampant in an otherwise affluent 1980's America? 

Causes of Poverty 

Inadequate Economic Growth: 

Lack of adherence to a full employment and balanced growth 
agenda has been the primary cause of poverty. Since 1969, econom- 
ic growth has averaged 2.8%^ far below the amount needed to pre- 
vent unemployment from rising or income levels from declining. 
The recession of 1974-75, the short slowdown of 1979-80, and then 
the recession of 1982 caused the nation's economy to fall further 
behind. The economy has yet to make up the ground lost due to 
inadequate economic growth. In addition, because the last several 
years of growth have been skewed from proper support for domes- 

(9) 
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tic needs and priorities, millions of additional Americans have 
joined the ranks of the poor; 

Unemployment. 

A major factor in the increase in poverty is the continuing high 
l e ?®k« joMes^^ 1986, almost four fyU^ars4nto 

a so-called recovery period, official statistics stHl peg overall unem- 
ployment at over 8.3 million people. When the 5.5 million who are 
working part-time for economic reasons and over 1 million discour- 
aged workers are added to this figure, a more realistic count of 
qyer-44.8 million people unemployed and underemployed is re- 
vealed 

Feminization of 'Pbverty: 

_ Between 1970 and 1984 the: number of families maintained by 
women exploded from 5.£ million to 9.9 miUion L *m increase of 
86%^Women today make only 64 cents to every dollar that a man 
makes. Women : are disproportionately segregated in traditional 
"ptok = e»UarV jobe £ such as secretarial, nursing, and ^teachiM jpfo- 
fessions, as weH_ as in the lower paying service sector. In addition, 
s&t zdisenminatira and racism still combine to limit women's 
income and economic mobility. _ 

While the proportion of children living in female-headed families 
ifioff than doubled, black children are three ^d one-half times 
more likely ±han_white children to live in such households. Half of 
the: black children in America live in female-headed households 
and because of the towjsay their- mo^ lack of any job 

ait sill y these children are the poorest in the country. 

Industrial and Technological Changes: 

Upheavals in employment in the industrial and heavy manufac- 
tory^ J 3 *^^ ^ztte = ecradi^ = tey^m^^^ 

poyerty. Pfinfc closings,: or relocations, slack work, or the abolish- 
Sentjtf a position or shift due to low demand or automation are 
the primary: results of the changing face of the U.S. industrial base, 
Unemployed industrial and manufacturing workers who have: been 
fcll^^^oMlt te iind o^^bj^ often have to jettle forlower 
wages and: less benefits. jForeign competition in industries such as 
autoe, steel, textiles, shoes, and other former American strongholds 
have fed a ravaging trade deficit. For every $1 billion of this red 
ink, 25,000 American jobs are either lost or not created. 

Budget Guts: 

Between 1981 and: 1985, major education; job training, and social 
service programs with^proyen ^rMk: r ^>^ds suffered budget outs so 
severe tha£:after adjustment for: inflation, less was being spent on 
them in 1985 than ; was spent in 1980, While the most recent round 
of budget actions have leveled the decline inthe last year or so, the 
fact remains that lfiirge numbers of people have literally been 
fon^tatop^ ------ 

: Although some programs may need fine-tuning; slashing them 
not: reduce J^te defidti bl^ ^ufdly harms millions of people. 
Such actions increase the deficit in both the short and long: run, for 
more outlays are required to address the resultant fallout. In- 
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creased joblessness, physical: and mental illnesses, crime; alien- 
ation, and alcohol arid drug abuse are drily a few of the results. 

Tax Policy". 

While it has been evident for many years that the American tax 
code has long favored the more wealthy and affluent in society, the 
changes enacted in the Tax Act of 1981 created more inherent in- 
equity in an already skewed system of taxation. After-tax incomes 
for the 20% of American families with the lowest incomes de- 
creased by an average of 7.6% between 1980 and 1984. By contrast, 
after-tax incomes for the 20% with the highest incomes rose by an 
average of 8.7% over this same period. The Federal income and 
payroll tax burden for the typical family of four living at the pov- 
erty level has almost tripled— from $460 in 1980 to $1,221 in 1986. 
The Tax Reform Act of 1986 will exempt more than 6 million low- 
income Americans from Federal income tax liability. 

Discrimination'. 

Up to 1981, great strides were made to eliminate discrimination 
in the economic, social and educational progress of many black 
Americans, Americans of Hispanic descent, and other minority 
groups. However, blacks and other minority groups have yet to 
catch up with whites in employment, income, education and other 
economic indicators. Unfortunately, it is the children who are suf- 
fering the greatest pain. Black children are more likely to be born 
into poverty, lack early prenatal care, have an adolescent or single 
mother, have an unemployed parent, be unemployed themselves as 
teenagers and not go to^oUege after high school graduation. 

The increase in the number of ilacks and other minorities who 
have been trapped in the underclass can be explained to a great 
extent by lack of quality education and opportunities for training, 
jobs and other economic reasons. But it is not the only answer. 
Equally true, while some positive developments can be attained 
through self-bHp and a rededication to certain work-ethic and 
moral standards, these methods alone will not solve the problems. 

Discrimination continues to exist and the Federal Government 
must assure equal opportunities and equal distribution of re- 
sources. The recent decline in Federal antidiscrimination enforce- 
ment must be reversed. Every American should have an opportuni- 
ty to grow in a safe environment, in good health, b? educated to his 
or her potential, and have the chance to become a productive citi- 
zen through employment and training experiences. Through such 
actions, the future of this nation and its values are more secure. 

The following programs are examples of efforts that work effi- 
ciently and effectively and have moved to ensure the basic rights of 
children arid their families. 



PROGRAMS THAT WORK 

Several examples have been selected to iilustrate positive effects 
of programs on children and their families. Although the maxi- 
mum number of eligible recipients has never been served, the pro- 
grams have proven to be cost-effective in terms of the direct re- 
turns to individuals, benefits to society, and the economy. They 
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also have had some far reaching effects on the quality of life in the 
United States. The Federal Government must strengthen and 
them. 

The programs which have been chosen address the basic needs of 
children and their Families for education, employment, nutrition, 
health aiict child care, and a livable environment. They are: 

(1) Head Start 

(2) Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improve- 
ment Act : 

(3) Effective Schools 

(4) Jok Corps and Youtjv Employment 

(5) Work Incentive Program (WIN) 

(6) Special Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants, 
and Children (WIC) 

(7) Maternal and Child Health 

(8) Medicaid 

(9) Title XX Social Sei vices 

(10) Community Development Block Grants. 

Since 1980, the fending for some of these programs has been sys- 
tematically and drastically reduced. Unfortunately, the dollars 
saved were never used to reduce tto Federal ^ 
simply transferred almost dollar for dollar to defense spending. As 
^??*^<iy^nce, the^number of children living in poverty has in- 
creased; there has been an increase in 4^ ^itera^ = *ate^ among 
adults; youth unemployment is soaring; especially among minority 
youth: dnig and- i^^tel abuse has pervaded all socioeconomic 
levels; and teenage pregnancy, particularly^ among the poor, is the 
highest among western industrialized nations. 



Education 

(1) Head Start 

The Federal Gavernment has Supported preschool education 
since 1965, with the inception of the Head Start program which 
provides early childhood education low-income children. The 
program -also provides other se^ices including: health cfu^inutri- 
tion, and social services. 0ne of its most important aspects has 
b^frits emphasis oh parent and community involvement. 

Head Start has paid oF handsomely. Amo ng s tudies conducted, 
the High/Scope EH'^tional Research Foundation longitudinal 
study on the Perry Preschool Program in Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
found, that those who participated in an early cMldhood education 
program had an employment rate double that of a control group; 
they were 50% more likely to have graduated from high school, 
and Lwere about one-third more likely to have gone on to some form 
of P^tsecondary ^ucatibii. 

Researchers revealed significant differences iiv^^^cjueyement 
of both academic and social skills at age 19 between those who did 
^4:jth^::Who = ^ = r^ the pre^hbol programs 15 

years earlier. Employment and college or vocational training rates 
for the preschool group are almost double; the high school graduate 
rate is almost ^ne-third ^h^ furest rates are 40% lower; and 
teenage pregnancy rates are almost half. 

High/Scope s cost benefit analysis revealed that the return on 
the initial investment in Head Start was equal to three and a half 
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times the cost of two years of preschool, and seven times the cost of 
one year. According to testimony presented before the House Select 
Committee on Children, Youth, and Families in 1983, High/Scope 
researchers reported that 

For every dollar invested in: xme: year of high quality pre- 
school [ education for economically disadvantaged children, the 
returns to society over the Itfetime^tte 
mately: $lffi > injreduced public school education costs; 1.50-in 
reduced crime costs; $.25 in reduced cost of welfare administra- 
tion (in addition $2.25 in i^uc^^axpayer's cost L of welfare); 
and $3.00 in increased lifetime earnings ($;75 in increased tax 
revenues). . . . Return on investment to sbcietv for each $1.00 is 

$4.75. : _____ . 

Girrently^ is en- 

rolled in Head Start. Research over the past two decades clearly re- 
ye^^hat well designed educational programs for chUdren between 
the ages of 2.5 and 5.0 years make a significant difference. 

(2) Chapter 1 

Since 1965, the Federal Government has provided scrapensat^ 
education services, at the elementary and seconding lev^btaednca- 
tionally disadvantaged and low-income children under Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. In 1981, the program 
was substantially revised under Chapter 1 of the Education Con- 
solidation and Improvement Act. 

According to the US. Department of Education, the Chapter 1 
basic grant program served 4.85 million children during the 1983- 
84 school year, approximately 50% of those estimated to be jri heed 
of services. In fiscal year 1986, the Federal Government expects to 
spend approximately $3.5 billion for Chapter 1. 

Twenty years of research on compensatory education has re- 
vealed significant improvements in test scores for children in read- 
^•ztoj)iweinent = ]^w been most pronounced by minority children, 
children in rural and disadvantaged urban communities and those 
living in the southeastern part of the United States. Researchers 
to y ? a tWbu^^ reading achievement 

between white and minority children to compensatory education, 
- Elemegtaiy! school provides the foundation for basic reading and 
math skills. A child's elementary = sch(»l lexp^rai^ ^n literally 
make or break his or her future level of success in higher grades. 
Without a solid foundation in elementary school, the student at the 
junior and_ senior high school level has difficulty making up past 
deficiencies. ... : _: 

Junior and senior high schools are the places where children 
gain the foundations for problem-solving skills. It is a critical stage 
in educational development that has been sadly overlooked. It is a 
time of important changes for adolescents 4ha_t are often reflected 
in a decline of academic performance, the development x>f negative 
attitudes toward school, and the inability to cope with difficult life 
problems. 

For example, the High School Dropout Prevention Network of 
Southeast Michigan reports that the graduation rate in large 
urban school districts is startlingly low. In New York City, 56.4% 
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of the ninth graders graduate, leaving 43.6% to transfer or drop- 
out. In Boston, only 52.2% graduate, leaving 47.8% of the students 
to transfer or drop out^ In Detroit 33.5% graduate, leaving 66.5% 
of the students to : transfer or drop br.t. : l : 

J^ 0 ?? 11 * rates for Puerto Ricans arid for Native Americans are 
over 86%^ At a school in Northern Michigan where ther^ ifr^an 
Indian: reservation^ not one Indian student has ever graduated 
from that high jcho<& - - 

. Chapter 1 has increased: parental involvement ^and subsequent 
imprbveinent in student achievement,: which generally encouraged 
students to stay tez^b^l- .Studies show a drop in achievement 
when Chapter 1 services have been terminated. The National 
Center for Educational Statistics (1983) reported that it costs $500 
to provide a year of compensatory education to a student before he 
or she gets into academic difficulty. It costs over $3,000 when a stu- 
dent repeats one grade once. : ; 
According to the National Coalition for Students (1985): 

Q^J^h^tory education prevents one Sudeht's repeat- 
a w * P? 0 ^^ c 9l?^fi^^^ education to five 

other students at ho cost. Since students who repeat grades are 
those most likely to drop out or get pregnant too early even 
after remaining in school for ^^eye^ erfm ^yeara, the real 
social benefit from targeted compensatory education is much 
greater. Early attention clearly has measurable effects in later- 
years. 

(3) Effective Schools 

In 1971, George Weber, an. early pioneer iri-the ^effective Khoql§ 
movement examined four inner: city schools in which achievement 
in reading was clearly successful for children from ldw-incbme fam- 
ilies. In 1974, Dr. Ronald Edmonds, an education research-reform- 
er, challenged the prevailing attitude that a child's family back- 
ground was a more iffl|»rt£mt factor in school: achievement than 
the actual school experience. He identified factors that made 
schools work for children from low-income families. He concluded 
that a school's control ^of J>«)gram - and j»<^ani: <juality would 
make the difference in a child's school achievement regardless of 
l^^iii^Jb^ 

--Instructionally : effective schools have common characteristics. 
First, strong leadership at the school level; second, high expecta- 
tions that no-child will fall h^lnw minim um levels of achievement; 
third, ait orderly school atmosphere conducive^ --to learning- -and 
teaching; fourth, student acquisition of basic : and higher order 
skills takes pi^edenGe oyer m other ieh^ ^iyi^; and fifth, fre- 
quent and consistent evaluation of student progress. 
zzW4th these beginnings, the effective school! movement has ex- 
panded in the past 15 years, Aecorfinj^ a 1985 National Institute 
of Education report, there are approximately 7,500 schools in 1,750 
school districts that are following the principles of the effective 
schools movement. Based on the assumption that aU children are 
educable, proponents indicate that the quality of any child's educa- 
tion is derived primarily from the nature of the school to which he 
or she is sent. Children who start out not doing well in school get 
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further behind the longer they go to school. The objective is to 
mate sure children master the required academics before they 
move on. to the next grade. ■_ . z. : 

Children are doing better in school because of Effective Schools 
programs. The Effective School Project (ESP) in Chicago indicates 
that eight-year-olds in effective schools gained: seven months in 
reading during: the 1981-82 school year compared to five months in 
the 1980-81 school year. Thirteen-year-olds gained 11 months as 
compared with seven months in the 1980-81 school year. City-wide, 
reading scores of eight-year-olds remained the same between 1981 
and 1982. The scores of 11 and 13-year-olds improved by one and 
three months.- 

Forest Hills Parkway Elementary School in Cleveland, Ohio, 
which is 70% black with ah ayerage annual family income of 
$13,000, has implemented the ^ective sehools program and has re- 
ported ihat 86% of its pupils are testing at or above the national 
average.- z -_ 

Among seven public schools which implemented the effective 
schools approach under New York City s School Improvement 
Prqfe^SIP^ there was an average increase of 18 percentage points 
between 1979 and 1982 in the percent^of = students fading at or 
above grade level, cximpared to a city-wide average gain of four per- 
centage pomtej^ that joined the project 
during ihe IS80r81 school year, there was an average gain of 11 
percentage points between 1980 and 1982, 

The effective ^schoob approach -paj^off at^the hi^ level 
too. At George Wash ii^ton Preparatory High School in fcos Ang- 
les, tft^effe^tivo schools approach has made a difference. School en- 
rollment is at_ maximum capacity, with a waiting list. Ab^nteeism 
is down to less than 10%, and 80% of the seniors in 1985 graduated 
with plans i to attend colle^, The^#_iMl4 aver|ge is 63%. 

These examples represent an encouraging effort in the right di- 
rection of improving the educational achievement of children. 



Economic Self-Sufficiency 
(4) Job Corps and Youth Employment 

In 1965, as part of the war on poverty, Congress established Job 
Corps, a residential training and remedial education program for 
disadvantaged youth. The goal of the program is to enable young 
people to gain the hecessaay skHlsand education to become produc- 
ts? ^4:^ Corps program activities in- 
clude vocational training, actual work experience, counseUng, = voca- 
tioftSl Ji^.TTOi^tiohal activities, and remedial education; Partici- 
pants receive a personal allowance while enrolled iti the program. 

Job Corps enrollees are served in one of the 107 primarily resi- 
dential centers, located around the country. The individual Job 
Corps centers, managed and operated by public and private organi- 
zations, concentrate oh developing competency in the basic eauca- 
tional skills and providing the skills trainuig ^^ui^red for emplby- 
meht in the private sector, acceptance into the military or return 
tp J^hooL SifiGe it8 = in^ption two decades ago, more than 1.2 mil- 
lion, economically disadvantaged youth have participated in the 
program and have benefitted from Joj Corps. 
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A report issued by Mathemaiica Policy Research, Inc. (1982) 
found that Job Corps provided enroliees with significant benefits. It 
compared Job Corps participants with a control group which did 
hot receive such training and fouad^ that Corps members had 
longer employment periods, higher earnings, more likelihood of en- 
tering the armed services and three times more likelihood of earn- 
ing a high school diploma or its equivalent. Also, Corps members 
were on public assistance and unemployment compensation less 
than the control group and the number of illegitimate children 
among female enroliees was reduced. The study also found each 
dollar invested m Job Corps returned $1.46, or 46% to the U. S. 
Treasury. 

While Job Corps helps a certain segment of the population, over- 
all youth unemployment is still a ^rious problem that contribute 
significantly to crime, substance abuse, and other social and eco- 
nomic problems. The Full Employment and Balanced Growth Act 
of 1978 requires the _Pre^enk 4o improve and expand existing 
youth employment programs and recommend legislation for new 
programs to address the problems of youth unemployment. The 
President is required to: 

—coordinate youth unemployment activities with other em- 
ployment and training-prt^ams; 

—develop a smoother transition from school to work; 

—prepare disadvantaged and other youth with employability 
handicaps fbi^regul^^^lf«^tmnihg employment; 

—develop realistic methods for combining training and work; 
and 

—develop provisions designed to attract unemployed youth 
into productive full-time employment through incentives to the 
^: private sector,. 

The Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Project (YIEPP) created 
under the Youth Employment Demonstration Projects Act of 1977, 
which was incorporated into the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act, proved to be a ^ucc^§^^|fle^ntaaon of these 
policy directives. Under YIEpP, young people who were in or re- 
turned to school were guaranteed full-time summer and part-time 
year-round employment. The program resulted in increases in em- 
ployment for young people between the ages of 16-19 years, espe- 
cially for black youth. During the school year, the employment rate 
for 15 mid 16 year olds increased by 115% over what it had b€eh in 
the absence of the program. : 

The estimated cost of providing a full-time job during the 
summer months was $4,900. The program also encouraged other 
benefits such as higher college attendance, less dependence on wel- 
fare, higher wage earnings for recipients, and less involvement in 
crime. YIEPP was a program that proved to be cost-effective. 

Current youth employment and training efforts are authorized 
under the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) and include train- 
mg for disadvantaged youth and adults, summer youth employ- 
ment, and the Job Corps. While JTPA is a worthwhile investment, 
at its current funding levels it is only serving 3 to 4% of the eligi- 
ble population. 
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(5) Work Incentive Program (WIN) 

™_J*^A?^_^: a ^dr^ the-im^ 
who were recipients of public welfare assistance, Congress enacted 
the Work Incentive Program (WIN), As a condition for receiving 
public assistance benefits, all adult recipients with no barriers to 
require them to stay at home are required to roister with the 
State ^employiheht service, to participate in job training or job 
search activities, and to accept employment offers* - - -_- - - -- - 

WIN provides skifi assessments, job training and placement^ and 
supf^rtive services to help welfare recipients become self-support- 
ing; The program has proven, to be ^cost^ffec^ive^AccOT^g^to sta- 
tistics issued by the Department offaibor for: fiscal year 1984, re- 
ductions in welfare payments resulting from the increased ^employ- 
ment of persons who had registered with WIN totalled $587 mil- 
lion, compared tbia Federal appropriation fonthe program of only 
$271 million. Welfare savings resulting from WIN participation ex- 
ceeded program costs in fiscal year 1984 by more than 100%. 

Health and Nutrition 

(6) Special Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants, and 
Children (WIC) 

Health prospects for a young child are often determined before 
birth. A healthy, sto of giving 

birth to ai full-term healthy infant than a mother who received 
littte or rip prenatal care^ inadequate or a hbn-hutntibufv diet or 
who is unprepared physically and emotionally for motherhood due 
to being little more than a child herself: Unfortunately^ the United 
Stat^ has the highest rate of teenage pregnancy in the Western 
world. -Each year more thaiysi^in^O^ Anerican girls between the 
ages. .of. 10 and 19 years becomes pregnant. 

iTfeiQenter for Population Options reported that Amencah fami- 
lies started by teenage mothers cost t^pa^rj^$l 6^ billion in ,1985 
aione. The Center also estimated that mfants born to teenage 
mothers in 1985 will opst taxpayers $6.4 billion by the time they 
become adults,: but that $2.4 billion of that could be saved had the 
mothers waited until they were 20 years old to give birth. 

Teenage pregnancy imposes lasting hardships on both parent and 
cMd, pi±icularly : when the mother is single. Teen mothers are 
more likely to be living in poverty. As a result, young mothers are 
unprepared to sustain theiwlvw-^^^^r^mldrm. They and 
their :hildren tend to be poorly nourished and tend to have more 
health :J*?<dStemfl Li^d-more limited access to a well-balanced diet 
and adequate health care: : 

Infant mortality rates (death of babies between birth and one 
? e ^. ^^^):^ 

ulatioh , s_health status; they arexlosely associated with lif?-expect- 
ancy levels. Between 1965 arid 1980, the infant mortality rate in 
the United States dropped by 55%. Since 1980, health official* and 
ressarchers have observed that ifiis trend his slowed significantly. 

In 1983, 40,000 infants died in this country, a 3% increase over 
the rate for 1982. The rate for black babiss rose by 5% that same 
year. Provisional data reported by the Children's Defense Fund 
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(1985) from the National Center for Health Statistics indicate that 
between December 1983, and November 1984, pontneonatal mortali- 
ty rates rose by 6% nationwide. :: 

The national rate of infant mortality is currently 11.2 deaths per 
1*000 live births. The District of Columbia, which, recently launched 
a $3 million awareness campaign to lower the rates of infant 
deaths, has one of the highest overall mortality rates in the nation, 
19.3%, Seven southern States have rates between 12.8 and 15.1%. 
The U.S. Surgeon General has set a goal of reducing the infant 
mortality rate to 9.0 deaths per 1,000 births by 1990. 

tow birthweight is considered to be a primary cause of death 
among infants, Low birthweight is an indicator of inadequate fetal 
growth, resulting from premature birth and poor maternal weight 
gain during gestation or both. If a low birthweight infant does sur- 
vive, the child will more than likely experience health and develop- 
mental problems throughout childhood. 

Two Federal programs have had direct impact on reducing infant 
mortality rates in this country: WIC and Maternal and Child 
Health, Both programs ^iave proven to be cost-effective and provid- 
ed positive benefits to recipients. 

The WIC program distributes funds to States and certain recog- 
nized Native American tribes to provide supplemental food to 
mothers, infants, and children up to the age of five years who are 
diagnosed as being at nutritional risk. Although approximately 3 
million participants receive -WIC -services, At is estimated that WIC 
serves less than one-half of the eligible population. - 

It costs approximately $1,000 a day to maintain a low birth- 
weight, premature infant in the hospital in intensive care. In con- 
trast, for every $1.00 spent on WIC for prenatal care and nutrition, 
as much as $3.00 are saved in immediate hospital costs. The great- 
est nutritional improvements have been evidenced in populations 
at risk such as teenagers, blacks and Hispanics from low-income 
families. 

Evaluators of the WIC program have reported: 

—an increase in birthweight of infants bora to program re- 
cipients;- - ~ -- --■ 

—a reduction :n the incidence of birthd of low birthweight 
infants; 

— a reduction in neoi?«tal mortality; and 
: —an increase in gestational age and reduction in prematur- 
ity among infants bom to program recipients. 

(7) Maternal and Child Health Care Program 

- Early and periodic prenatal care is associated with improved 
pregnancy outcomes, and the lack of such care with increased risk 
:>f low birthweight babies with disabling conditions and high rates 
of infant mortality. Such care: is provided to low-income pregnant 
women through the Maternal and Child Health Services Block 
jrraht, which is authorized under Title V of the Social Security 
ficL Services include prenatal care, well-child clinics, immuniza- 
tions, vision and hearing screening, dental care, and family plan- 
ling. 

?A 
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According to the Institute of Medicine in Washington,: D.C. 
(1985), improved use of prenatal care reduced the rate sf low birth- 
weight and infant mortality. For every $1.00 spent, $3.38 can be 
saved in the costs of care ^fqr lcw^irthwight infants. The Colorado 
Health Department estimated that for every $i.0P spent on prena- 
tal care for low-income women, $9.00 could be saved in medical ex- 
penses for premature infants. 

(8) Medicaid 

fir order to obtain at least minimal Jhealth care for rhildren in 
the United States, a child must have a parent or guardian that has 
health insurance. Family income and employment status are the 
key factors for obtaining health insurance; If a child's parent/ 
S^^fi^d^ S^ !*&9&i* ftUl-tifnf fpbi ^ there ifcusually da health 
insurance available to that family. Children represent H6% of all 
uninsured individuals under the age of 65 years. Approximately 12 
million children, or one in every six children, have no health insur- 
ance, : : 

Medicaid is a Federal-State matching program that provides 
medical assistance to low-income persons who are aged, blind, dis- 
abled, or members of families with, dependent children, It Kas been 
estimated that Medicaid represents §5% of ^aUjaxbhc he|dth4unds 
spent on children. The Federal: and State gavernments have placed 
major limits on coverage provided Under Medicaid, such as limits 
on the number of inpatient hospital days that^ire hovered; limits 
oh the number of visits that beneficiaries can make to physicians 
and clinics; and caps on the reimbursement rates that Medicaid 
wilixun over in order to save money. Despite these limitations, 9.8 
million children under the age of 21 years received Medicaid serv- 
icesin fiscal year-i984. - ----- ----- --- --- - zz-zzzz zzz zzz 

Medicaid has imnroved access to health care for childrenand has 
pro?en te be^ cost-effective. For every dollar spent to provide com- 
prehensive maternity care for Medicaid eligible pregnant women, 
two dollars iah be saved in the first year of ah infahrs life because 
of improved birthweight and a reduced neeJ fbr = lw>spiteU care. On- 
going _ preventive^ Jfiealtrr care for Medicaid-eligible children has 
shown ^ to : |^_U(^ health problems and has cut program costs 
byi nearly J0%- for children who receive benefits. 

Under Medicaid's EarJv: and Periodic Sereehihg^ Diagnosis, and 
T^to^st program (EraDT), c hild ren receiving services exhibited 
fewer abnormalities during exams than: children who did not re- 
ceive senoi^ The: overall cost of health care is far less for chil- 
dren who participate in the program than for children who do not 
participate at all. 

The Medicaid pr^ram oidy rMcjies about half-of = all children 
whet are poor. The efifldren's Defense Fund (1985) reported that in 
22 States the program actually reached less than 40% of the chil- 
dren living in poverty.- There are two reasons why- Medicaid 
reaches so few tinildreh, JFirst, . States maintain very restrictive eat- 
€ ®> i * ea ^ ^Ug^^y ^afi^A^il^Mpre than half of the States do not 
provide coverage for children five_years and older in: two^parent 
feSM^&Qbhdi many States have frozen financial eligibility re- 
uirements at extremely low levels. Because the number of chil- 
ren who live in poverty has increased since 1980, while Medicaid 
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eligibility has been restricted and available funds reduced, the 
number of children receiving services has actually declined. 

(9) Title XX Social Services 

The lack of affordable child care is another factor that keeps 
families poor. A survey of families in the State of Maine indicates 
the importance of child care in order for families to be self-suffi- 
cient. Nearly 20% of the working parents questioned indicated that 
they would work more hours if adequate, affordable child care 
were avaUable. More than 25% of the non-working parents would 
work if such care were available. In almost 25% of all families with 
a young child, one or more adults was forced to quit work, unable 
to take a job, or unable to continue education and/or training due 
to the lack of child care (Maine Child Care Task Force, 1984). 

Only £9% of low-income families are able to afford child care. 
Single parents need the most help According to the Children's De- 
fense Fund (CDF), the average single mother earned less than 
$9,000 in 1982. CDF estimates that at least one-third of that income 
is needed for child care. This is three times the amount considered 
reasonable to pay for child care and the family will have grea , dif- 
ficulty surviving on $6,000 a year, which is dangerously below the 
poverty level: 

The purpose of Title XX Social Services Block Grant program i> 
to provide assistance to States to furnish services directed at the 
statute's five goals: 

—to achieve or maintain economic self-support to prevent, 
reduce, 45rirfimm 
—to achieve or maintain self-sufficiency, including reduction 

or prevention of dependency; 

—to prevent or remedy neglect, abuse, or exploitation of chil- 
dren and adults unable to protect their own interests; 
—to prevent or reduce inappropriate institutional care by 

providing for commituiity-basea care; and 

—to secure referrals for admission for institutional care 
when other forms of care are inappropriate. 
Title XX is the largest program that provides Federal funds for 
child care under the Social Services Block Grant. Child care is one 
of the critical factors that impede single female heads of house- 
holds from working, yet funds for child care have been cut 21% 
since 1981. 

Safe and Livable Environment 

(10) Community Development Block Grants 

The Community Development Block Grant (CDBG) program as- 
sists communities in a variety of activities to promote neighbor- 
hood revitalization^ improved and affordable housing, and commu- 
rnty and economic development that benefits children and their 
families, Authorized under Title I of the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1974, (P.L. 93-383), the program replaced seven 
sategorical programs previously administered by the Department 
rf Housing and Urban Development (HUD). 
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Q3B6 grants are^ awarded annually, on an entitlement -basis, to 
central cities of metropolitan areas; ta cities with populations of 
50^000: or more; to urban counties; and the States for distribution to 
nonurban counties and communities with populations of less than 
50,066. Seventy percent of the amount appropriated is Allocated 
among Entitlement communities and 30% goes to States For distri- 
bution to nonentitlement communities. 

— Community Development Blwk^Grants Jiave^been = an^ffe*^ive 
means of bringing together government: and private-sector initia- 
tives to help ^niTi|i|niti^ and their residents. Often, such projects 
l^idd for the GDBG^a in- 

centives: The activities include: the acquisition and -disposition of 
property; housing rehabilitation; historic preservation; energy cbh- 
servation; public works construction and repairs; the construction 
of -c»nmM^^ t -nragovernme^^ciUti^; piilic jservic^ such ^s 
those: concerned with employment, crime prevention, child care; 
health, drug abuse, education and others; assistance to community- 
based organizations; open space acquisition; economic development; 
code: enforcement; cost association with relocation of individuals 
and businesses; the removal of architectural barriers; and planning 
and urban design. 

— CDBG projects must addf^^AJ^ (1) 
primarily benefit low- and: moderate-income persons; (2) aid in 
eliminating poverty and blight; : and _<35 : meet urgent community 
h^fe Studi^ have shown that the COBG pr^am has enabled de- 
velopment activities to occur in distressed areas that^would other- 
wise hot be improved, it also helps in the leveraging of private 
sector money for the expansion of the projects. 
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Ml. GOALS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



A. FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 

: One of the roles of the Federal Government is to intervene for 
tite common good and guarantee that all available opportunities 
are accessible to everyone. The Federal Government must be com- 
mitted to vigorous enforcement of this principle and provide equal 
protection under the law for all citizens. The Federal Government 
must remove barriers to participation and advancement, must en- 
hance the productivity of society's most dependent and disadvan- 
taged members, and continually renew its commitment to respond 
to changing contemporary problems; : 

-Sofli^ programs^ address these Federal rapohsibUities, such as 
the cost-effective programs discussed in Part jL 3ut, despite ^4heir 
successes, these and other programs have been able to meet only a 
fraction ri-43» goals of a just and equal society, Specially at their 
current funding levels. Much more needs to be done. Millions of 
children and their families across the country cannot escape pover- 
ty, receive a quality education, job training and ^x^rience,^btam 
nutritious food or secure shelter without Federal Government 
interyention^ = - == - ~ = - : - : : -_ 

: The following goals and recommendations serve a strategy for 
Federal action on behalf of cliUdreh and their families during the 
100th Congress. These recommendatio ns a re only the^ first step 
toward meeting the more long-term objective of guaranteeing all of 
Ameri^^^l^dren a qtlali^ education, opportunities for economic 
self-sufficiency, a healthy body," and a clean and livable environ- 
ment. 



B. GOALS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
i: A Right to a Quality Education 

In order for citizens to operate and participate 4n La democracy, 
each must be educated jand be able to independently make in- 
formed decisions. In order for America's children to be ready to 
assume their roles as citizens, they need a quality education. Un- 
fortunately^ many children are growing into adulthood unable to 
read L write, Mid ^ coi^uni^te sufficiently tefe^ar^ ^ them- 
selves or their children^ Unable to obtain satisfactory educational 
sWlte,^thej? cannot move into ^oductiye ehdeavbrs. Instead, in in- 
creasing numbers, they often drop out of school and turn to wel- 
fare, dead-end jobs, or drugs, crimes sex, violence, and even suicide. 

Education has a considerable impact on work ^pertormaneej j>ro- 
diictivity^ahd employment. For an individual, the primary benefit 
°f ^u^ioh ^h^h^ improved quality of life. 

For society; the benefits are profitable also. According to the Com- 
mittee on Economic Development in Investing In Our Children, the 

(23) 
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best current estimate of average rates of return on investments in 
schooling range from 7% to 11% after inflation, which: makes edu- 
cation a very good personal and societal investment. The provision 
of a quality education provides more to the economy than it takes 
out. 

EDUCATION GOALS 



A. EQUAL ACCESS TO A QUALITY EDUCATION 

What is a quality education? It is a structured academic program 
that begins at age three or four in preschool and continues through 
the twelfth-grade level and beyond. It enables children to achieve 
educational milestones: to read and comprehend what is read; to 
communicate clearly; to think critically and independently; to ana- 
lyze issues; to formulate solutions; to search for answers to ques- 
tions; and to make careful, thoughtful choices. It is a condition in 
which young people are challenged to perform at the highest aca- 
demic levels, and requisite human and monetary resources are 
made available to achieve this end. 

Schools should endow children with the necessary means to be 
literate, employable, socially informed, politically enfranchised, ca- 
pable of .participating in xommunity Ufe and of ^veldping their 
own particular talents and interests. This is what being a function- 
ing and productive citizen in a democratic society is all about. 

The Federal Govemment^has 4he^ responsibility to ensure equal 
access to a quality education to all children. Equality must be con- 
sidered synonymous with quality. For those children who are the 
most vulnerable— those who live in poverty, those who are racial 
and ethnic minorities, those who are limited-English proficient 
speakers, those who are disabled, and those who are abused— the 
Federal Government must ensure more than just equal access; For 
these children, the Federal (^vernnient must supply compensatory 
and supplementary resources in order for them to achieve equal 
educational results. 

Many of the most vulnerable children continue to receive a 
second-class education. Inequities in the educational system are far- 
reaching. It is not surprising that there is a growing and perma- 
nent underclass in American society. 

Educational failure has reached epidemic proportions. Some 
schools lack adequate resources; perpetuate educational strategies 
that are narrow, restrictive, and fail to encourage educational 
achievement; fail to address the educational needs of different chil- 
dren in diverse ways; and have administrators and teachers who do 
not challenge or expect educational achievement from their stu- 
dents. ________ ^ „ 

Education is primarily a State and local responsibility. However, 
Federal resources are necessary to bring about equal educational 
results. To date, these resources have come in the form of early 
childhood and compensatory education for disadvantaged children, 
effective bilingual instruction, special aid for the disabled, vocation- 
al education, child nutrition, and general aid for school districts. 
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GOAL: 

:: Proyi^^Q^al access to guality education to every child regard- 
less of race, age, gender, national origin, religion, disability and ge- 
ographic location. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(1) Fully enforce the Brown v. Board of Education Supreme 
Court decision, and subsequent Federal ^ourt -decisions,- which 
struct down the separate-but-equal doctrine for educational oppor- 
tuni ties and required segregated school districts to proceed with all 
deliberate speed to end racial segregation in public schools^ - 

(2) Actively enforce all Federal laws that combat discriminatory 
practices in academic institutions that recei ve -Federal support. Re- 
store antidiscrimination enforcement powers that were curbed by 
the Supreme Cfcurt in Uie 1984 Gtoi^ CS^y decision. 

Wb :Gugj^tejjz fttft ifij g^jgg Mz^J^^@i^*£ ^id sui^lemratary 
educational costs that exceed the average per-pupil expenditures in 
a State. 

ti* e i**™**®* 9? ?^^^ n :^^iving : ^aj)tei 1 
tional services by one-fifth each year until all eligible children are 
§§?vfijAt the present time, it is ^timated that less than 40% of 
those children eligible for services receive them, — 

: _{5i Increase funding Br Head Start so that the number of chil- 
dren receiving assistance is increased by 20% annually until all eli- 
gible recipients are served^: 

:(6) Create a national child care and educational 3ystem for very 
young children, by increasing theJevel ^ of funding to provide all eli- 
gible children with child care services under the Title XX Social 
Services Block Grant grogram. 

: J7) Encourage States to develop standards for educational serv- 
ices so that all children within the State receive quality ser/ites. 

B. IMPROVING SCHOOL EFFECT! VENESS 

^zEflfetive education depends on learning that occurs both at 
home and in the schools. The parent is the firet^nd primary teach- 
er and caregiver, Parents _ must assume more: responsibility 
through : 4tel^ their Jchildren's^gfbwtli 

development, and academic progress while^in school. Parents need 
fP^^^^^ent and support in order to become active partners in 

the education of their children. 

All children are educable regardless of background. Schools 
m ^^ a : different in the educational i>eff©nnan<^i>f '^very -child. 
Where, schools have developed more effective strategics fcr ap- 
pro^ki^ academic achievement has improved. 

TheFederal role in education must include assistance to State and 
local education agencies to increase school effectiveness by develop- 
ing strategies to improve student achievement, behavior, teaching, 
learning, and school management. 

- ^PuringiMrly chUdhood and at the primary level, children learn 
the foundations for basic reading, writing, and math skills. If by 
the third grade a child falls behind in acquiring there skills, then, 
more than likely, his or her = academic ^mom^ce will Worsen. As 
early as possible, educationally-disadvantaged children must be in- 
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vpLvedJn^ j)ri^ and compensatory educa- 

tion services should be started at the primary level. 

As mentioned earlier, effective schools have common characteris- 
tics that differentiate them fromJieffeciive schools: 

(1) strong administrative leadership; ... 

(2) high expectations that ho child will Fall below minimum 
levels of achievement;- •■ 

(3) ah orderly and safe school atmosphere conducive to learn- 
ing and teaching; ; 

i^t a ^^^i_^§St that the acquisition of basic and higher 
order skills by students will take precedence over all other 

school activities; and 

=z(5) fluent and consistent monitoring and evaluation of stu- 
dent progress. 

The principal serves as ah ^ ihstru<rtipnal leader, observes his or 
her teachers regularly and provides them with constructive criti- 
cism. The effective principal concentrates on the school's academic 
mission, rather than managerial problems. The principal is the 
school motivator. He or she sets the standard of expectation. 

Teachers and other school personnel must also enact this philos<> 
phy. Incentives and accountability must be built into the learning 
process. - 

Children need to feel safe, particularly within the confines of the 
school. An effective school needs an environment thatisjafe from 
harm, free from distractions, and provides order through the imple- 
mentation ^of-vules of Conduct and high levels of expectations for 
the children and school personnel. 

Both school personnel and children must have a sense oi direc- 
tion and a clearly defined school mission that is understood by all. 
The emphasis should te-on instractidri and the mission must b^ 
evident in the goals of the school, in the atmosphere that it creates, 
and in the way it utilizes its resources. In the development and im- 
plementation ^of^the schools minion, the school must develop 
formal lists ofigrade-level skills and objectives that all students 
must achieve. Every school's mission must require that students 
derooMtrate minimum academic mastery at every level; 

Finally, it is essential that the school monitor student progress 
at regular intervals. Not only should students be monitored 
through regular standardized testing, but also through informal 
testing and careful ^bsewatiori jif attendance, suspension ar d ex- 
pulsion rates, dropout rates, and other measures of individual stu- 
dent progress. Such monitoring should enable the school to re- 
evaluate its strategies for teaching and the curriculum it offers. 

GOAL: 

Improve the academic performance of all children enrolled in the 
public school system and improve the effectiveness of school man- 
agement by instituting the effective schools principles in schools in 
every State. By 1990, every local school district should have an ef- 
fective school program in operation. 
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RECOMMENDA TIONS: 

(1) Implement the Effective Schools and Even Start Act which 
^^^J^^^J^^^^3V^Ms.gr^^ for States to use in impl^ 
menting effective schools efforts. 

(2) Require parent f-volvement in all preschool, primary, and 
secondary ^^ucation legislation. 

(3) Disseminate information and promote the adoption of the Ef- 
fective Schools model. 

c. Literacy 

It has been estimated that as many as 60 million Americans may 
able to -effectively = rea<t ^write. Many of these uidiyiduals 
cannot understand want ads in order to appl^for a j ob or out a 
job application. Illiterate parents cannot read to their children or 
^ e lP *&?L^|hj3ieir home^wrk^ - -_-- L --_ - 

From an economic standpoint, a large portion: x>f the American 
moor pool is made up of people with marginal skills who are poorly 

ci-easinj^y^righer rates of unemployment, an: increase in welfare 
benefits, less personal income per person, and a smaller tax base, 
IlU^ ra ?yz^:^fed^fls to :rismg = crime, ajtower standard of 

living, more substance abuse,: and more social instability; A large 
portion of the population will lack important d^isibh-making skills 
thatwili severely affect the future <rft^ =z ------_zz 

The private sector is^growing increasingly concerned: about the 
problems: of illiteracy. Emplbyi5is are seeing more applicants: who 
teck the basfc: ?^ui*sinente ta succee d in the wqr kplace. Such jx>- 
tehtial applicants often lack reading, writing, and math skills and 
positive attitudes and appropriate behavior toward work. 

GOAL: 

- Reduce the number of illiterate persons over the age of 16 years 
by 10% annually. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

(i) increase funding for the Adult Education Act by a minimum 
of 100%. 

t (?) Ii^rease-the numter of children l::^_uca- 
tional services by x>ne-flfth of the: targeted population each year 
until EtlJ eligible, children are served. : 

(3) Implement the Effective Schools and Even Start Act. It ad- 
dresses the prbbtem *>F. illiteracy by combining adult education for 
Pi^titp-mtn r early childhood education for their children. Parents 
receive instruction in basic skills and will be assisted in becoming 
part of their children's (education. 

D. COMPREHENSIVE CHILD CARE SYSTEM 

In 1970. 32.$% of all women with children under the age of six 
years worked. By 1985, the figure mcreai^J» ^.1%. In black fam- 
ilies, 69% of married wbmeit with ch3d ren: under the age of six 
^ai^aj^ in /li§_ llbqiLf^ quality child care is essen- 

tial, particularly to low-income families. 
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The National Black Child Development Institute (NBCDIj, 
among others, supports a national child care policy that addresses 
the total developmental needs of the child: Such programs must: (1) 
recognize stages of growth and development in children; (2) provide 
stimulating experiences designed 4x> facilitate cognitive* social^ 
physical, cultural, and^motionat development; (3) attend to the 
h^th^d nutrition needs of children; and V '4J promote nurturing 
and supportive emotional responses to children^ 

A national child care program should: (1) increase public and pri- 
vate support for child care services; (2) facilitate the provision of 
child care in diverse facilities, such as churches, family day care 
homos, center-based programs, and before- and after-school care; (3) 
l?1^^1i^th:md.im^tibha services; (4) require strong parental 
involvement in the planning, monitoring, ^d^e^ua^^L^J»t>= 
grams and in the provision of services; (5j provide for service for 
infante, ^eschckd^and schbbl-aged childish with special attention 
to children who ^re victims of abuse and n egle ct, children of teen- 
age parents, and disabled chfl(fren; (6) coordinate all Federal pro- 
grams that support child care services; (7) require that rhild care 
providers participate in training programs that lead to L standard- 
ized credentialing, such as the Child Development Associate Na- 
tional Credentialing Program (CDA); and (8) promote the develop- 
ment and enforcement of State and loc^ liaeiMng standards to 
ensure the health and safety of participating children. 
, _A nationals Ingram should provide referral information^ alterna- 
tive payment programs, tax_ credits for parent^ tax mcentiv^ for 
employers, flexible and affordable costs, and standards for the de- 
livery of care. The private and public sector, and charitable and 
profitable agencies all must work together, ----- z ~-- = ^- = - = 

Child care service, are diverse and includes child care centers, 
day care homes, religious facilitira,: public schools, child develop- 
ment centers, child care and parent training centers for teea moth- 
ers in high schools, alternative payment programs, and individual 
car€ 7.*? nj^e-a few. Such diversity is heathy because it provides 
families with options to select child care services that areappropri- 
ate to their needs. However, parents have difficulty finding the 
^™^.t^kthey-n^^ about available child care 

options is not readily available, z 

Prior to 1981, Title XX of the Social Security Act was one of the 
primary sources of Federal funding for : subsidized nchildxare. Under 
the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, Title XX was con- 
solidated with other programs into the Social Services Block Grant 
and its funding reduced by 21%. Additionally, this legislation 
eliminated the State requirement: for set-aside funding for child 
^^zteeome > j^ideliiies for eli^bility, State matching require- 
ments, and reduced State reporting requirements. -- =1Z ~ =:: -- = zl -_-_ 

Another important Federal program that supports child ^care 
3ervices is the Child Care Food Program funded under the Child 
Nutrition Act. It defrays the costs of meals provided to children 
while they are being cared for in child care centers and family day 
;are homes. Under the Reconciliation Act of 1981, the number of 
meals and snacks subsidized fell from 547 million in 1981 to 495.5 
nillion in 1982. 
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Guts in compensation for child care costs were also affected in 
1981 for families who have working members under the Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) program. Prior to 1981, 
working AFDC families had no limitations on reasonable child care 
expenses. The 1981 cuts limited deductions to only $160 a month 
per child or $1,920 a year. On the average, the majority of parents 
spend approximately $3,000 a year per child for child care. Such 
cuts made it virtually impossible for low-income families to afford 
quality child care. 

z Many families are finding it difficult to sustain themselves when 
a child is born and one or both parents must be away from their 
jobs for more than a few days to care for the child. Many employ- 
ers do not have parental leave policies and employees with new 
born children or sick children are often confronted with the possi- 
bility of losing their source of income. 

During the 99th Congress, activity was initiated on a national 
policy of parental leave and child-care. Among the world's industri- 
alized nations, the United States alone does not have a national pa- 
rental Jr^ve policy. The f amily and Medical Leave Act would enti- 
tle employees to receive parental leave upon birth, adoption, or se- 
rious health condition of a child or dependent parent while main- 
taining seniority benefits. 

GOAL: 

Establish a national policy on child care that provides accessible 
services to all parents at an affordable cost. 

RE COMMEND A TIONS: 

(1) Enact the Family and Medical Leave Act by 1987. : 
-(2) Increas 2 funding of Title XX Social Services Block Grant pro- 
visions for child care. . . 

(3) Increase funding of Child Care Food Program. 

(4) Expand the information and referral activities of the State 
Grants for Dependent Care program. Also, implement a program of 
demonstation activities for preschool and early childhood education 
targeting low-income children, a^d a program of school-based com- 
prehensive centers with child care for teen parents. 

(5) Enact legislation that provides standards for training, plan- 
ning, and development of child care services and credentialing by 
1990. 

(6) Increase funding for Head Start so that the number of chil- 
dren receiving ^assistance annually is increased by 20% until all eli- 
gible recipients are served. 

(7 J Enact legislation that provides tax incentives to employers 
who make provisions for child care for employees. 



E. IMPROVED TEACHER EDUCATION AND TRAIN TOG 

American schools can be no better than the teachers who staff 
them. The key to educational success of children lies in creating a 
cadre of professional and well-educated teachers prepared to 
assume -new : r^ponsibilities to restructure the American public 
education system. 
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In the past two decades, the teaching profession has come under 
increased scrutiny: The SAT scores of college students who have 
dentified teaching as their prospective profession have dropped sig- 
lificantly. Teachers are among the lowest paid professionals. The 
purchasing power of the average teacher's paycheck has declined 
>y 15% since 1973. The most capable teachers have been the first 
x>ieavc the profession, and the public's perception of the teaching 
leld has fallen significantly. 

By the year 2000, the school age population is expected to in- 
rrease by 10-12%, with one out of every three students likely to be 
ion-white. In contrast, projections indicate that in 1987 American 
chools will need 171,000 new t^ache^By^l992, the demand for 
lew teachers is expected to reach approximately 215,000 annually. 
Phe demand for minority teachers is even more pressing. 

Although the_ situation appears to be rapidly reaching critical 
Proportions, it also presents an extraordinary opportunity to im- 
irove the quality of teaching by enhancing and strengthening the 
irbfessiohaL roles jjf teachers; maximizing their abilities and oppor- 
unities to exercise judgment and make decisions, and restruciur- 
ng and improving their working conditions. In order to achieve 
hese goals, we must strengthen the teaching profession by attract- 
ing the best people and provide the best conditions, motivations, 
hi incentives ^nat will retain and support them. 

In order to restructure and reform the teaching profession, sever- 
1 issues must be addressed: (1) increasing teacher compensation 
nd training; (2) improving working conditions; (3) decentralizing 
chool management; (4) developing more rigcrous teacher education 
tandards; and (5) redefining teacher responsibilities. These issues 
iust be addressed primarily by State and local education agencies; 
>cal administrative and school personnel; colleges and universities 
lat train education majois;_ parents and local communities; and 
jachers and teacher organizations. 

State and local governments have the primary responsibility for 
mding education. However, the Federal Government has a role to 
nsure equity and quality in the public education of children by 
roviding financial support to State and local education agencies 
>r teacher education and training and by developing analytical re- 
iarch to examine and track the restructuring of teacher education 
ad training. 

OAL: 

Provide financial support and technical assistance to State and 
;eal education agencies and additional funds to institutions of 
igher education for teacher education and training, and develop 
search that examines changes in teacher education and training. 

ECOMMENDA TIONS: 

(1) Fund a program of research and demonstration that cdllects 
id analyzes longitudinal data on teacher education and training. 

(2) Provide additional funds and technical assistance to State and 
cal education agencies and additional funds to institutions of 
igher education for teacher training in specialized areas, such as 
ath, science, and language arts under the Education for Economic 
Purity Act (P.L. 98-377). _ 
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(3) Provide incentives to encourage ckse working partnership© 
^tw^e?z pr^ominatel^-^black- college and _-_ uniwrsiti^ an d the 
public schools for curriculum development, stalf development, and 
seiying as role models for students arid faculty. 

(4) Explore ways to encourage more students to enter the teach- 
ing profession. 



F. ENSURING THE EDUCATIONAL RIGHTS OF CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL 

NEEDS 

_: Every ^hUdi8:Uiu3ue..Esucdi has Insorher own spw^ ^uratipii- 
al strengths and weaknesses and should have an_educational plan 
that specifically addresses these needs. There are r>iso groups of 
chUdren igihe AraerieafcpuHic ^hbol system that aeea special as- 
sistance: disabled children; children: who are limited-English profi- 
cient speakers; minority children who are ^ucatiorially disadvan- 
taged; stoy^d neglected chUdren. .The Federal government 
has a responsibility to ensure that educationally vulnerable chil- 
dren receive services. 

(1) DISABLED CHILDREN 

The Education of All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 (P.L. 94- 
142), is regarded as a landmark in the establishment of educational 
equality for school-age: children in the United States who: have 
meiit^ ^uid/^ places ii^orJ'ei^nsibiMty 

on State governments to ensure educational equality for all dis- 
abled children in the least restrictive environment. 

More than. 4 fiMttion-disaM^ 
disabled to the profoundly mentally retarded receive special educa- 
tion . and related seryicel in elemehtmy and secondary schools 
under RL. 94-142. The law requires that States adopt a policy that 
all handicapped children haves a right to a free and appropriate 
education^ whenever possible, -with ^ ndn^hai^icapgei J^fB. Each 
handicapped child is required to have an individualized education 
program (XEP) that describes his or her special education (curricu- 
lum and any related services that are necessary. As a final re- 
course, the law authorizes aggrieved parties to mie in State or Fed- 
eral court. 

GOAL: 

Provide full funding for special education and related services for 
disabled children and enact legislation that improves access to spe- 
cial education to individuals from birth through the age of 21 

years: 

RECOMMEND A TIONS: 

(1J Increase funding of the Eduction of All Handicapped Chil- 
dren Act by 10% annually until full funding is achieved. Z z zzz.z~ 

(2) Implement legislation that providea funds for early education- 
al intervention for infants and children from birth through the age 
of five years. 

IS) Implement legislation that provides additional program sup- 
port for disabled youths in the transition froui school to other serv- 
ices and work: 
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(4) Implement multidisciplinary training demonstration grants 
for special education personnel to ensure that qualified personnel 
ar&available to provide services. 

(5) Encourage States to take steps to ensure that special educa- 
tion personnel meet appropriate professional requirements in the 

State.:: : 

(6) Encourage the use of new technology, media, End materials in 
the education of disabled children. 

(2) CHILDREN WHO ARE UMITED-ENGIJLSH PROPICIENT SPEAKERS 

Sue to the increase in numbers of immigrant children in the 
l96Q's and iheir_ difficulties in learning English as a second lan- 
guage, it became necessary to assist them with the English lan- 
guage and adaptation to the American education system with the 
>asaage of Title VH of P.L. 90-24?, the Bilingual Education Act of 

L«/Oo* — - - -------- -_ 

Almost from the moment of passage, this legislation evoked con- 
troversy regarding the approach that the program should assume, 
rhe controversy revolves around whether the program takes a 
ransitional^ bilingual education approach that employs instruction 
n the child's native language initially and gr^ualiy'increases the 
tse of English; or the total immeioion approach that requires that 
hildren learn subject matter in English from the -sta rt. - 

Many of today's immigrants are poor, uneducated, and often are 
iot proficient in their native languages. The number of theae im- 
migrants has increased in the American public school system and 
he need for bilingual education has become n>\>re critical. Without 
U many wiU become burdena>^> society on the welfare and unem- 
ployment rolls, and need other Federal support, instead of becom- 
ag productive citizens. It is in the best interest of these children 
nd the American society in general to support bilingual education. 
Tie program now only serves less than 10% of the approximately 
6 million eligible recipients who heed assistance. 

rOAL: 

Provide funding for bilingual education thai emphasizes academ- 
: achievement and English proficiency; encourage the recruitment 
nd training of teachers of English as a second language; and moni- 
>r the methodological effectiveness of the program through longi- 
ldinal research. 

ECOMMENDA TIONS: 

(1) Increase funding for bilingual education by at least 10% an- 
ually until all eligible recipients are served. 

(2) Enact legislation that provides funding for the z recruitment 
ad training of teachers of English as a second language, as well as 
ativelamuagei^ruction. - - = 

(3) Develop objective longitudinal research that documents the ef- 
ctiveness of different Jnethbdblbgical approaches to teaching the 
tnited English proficient speaker. - - - ---- - - 

(4) Provide sufficient funds to develop and distribute instruction- 
materials for the newer-arriving immigrant groups, as well as 

ative Americans. 
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(3) MINORITY CHILDREN 

Fundamental to educational achievement -is the accGinplislurient 
of advanced language, science, and mathematic skills. Without 
these skills, children are hot adequately prepared to function in 
^^ric^^i?^ achievement of these 

basics has often been the plight of minority ^hiidren r Minorities 
have been underrepresented; particularly in the fields of science 
tt&m&hematics. The American education system has traditional- 
ly provided poorer training and less motivation to minority stu- 
dents. 

Minorities have been subjected to factors that have accelerated 
their attrition out of the public school system: 

(1) Tracking— typically, minority students are directed into 
vocafensd anij^neral programs instead pf coU^^prel^atch 
ry. Dhce in a track, a student isirarely able to change. ----- 

{2) Misuse of Standardized T^ihg-^tahdaSiized tests are 
often used to ^^^^4^^ "ability'- groups, such 

as special education, that have not jbneen shown to benefit the 
student's academic achievement. _ 

i?tzI™pl??i^fi^tiohL of Graduation St^dai^^^mpetency 
standards and tests are often enforced in ^hi^s^here ttiepe 
may hot be a phase-in period; there is no documented correla- 
tion between prerequisite course content and test content and 
there are unresolved questions related to test validity and pos^ 
sible cultural bias. 

(4) Career Cbuhselihg—that perpetuate and reflects racial 
bias. = - ----- - - - 

(5) _ Application of Tests as Barriers— that ^ prevent minority 
_ students from entry into sp^ialized sehool programs. 

: Other inequities that are found in the public school syrtem in- 
clude: 

^Uneven distribution offumjfl and resource materials, espe- 
?WLf computers and software, "among schools in a given school 

district;: - 

—Lack of minority representation on school policy-making 
and ady^i^lx)ardflt 

—Poorly prepared teachers and the shortage of qualified 
teachers in all subject matters; 

—Disproportionate racial mix of teachers, when the school 
may have a predominat^y minority and 
: —Absence of a curriculum that is responsive to the cultural 

backgrounds of the students enrolled in the school. 

Language arts g kills,: particularly verbal: co mmuni cation, is an 
where many z black students are particularly lacking. Much 
has been made of the existence tf : "Bls^ 

language used by many blacks, partictdarly in low-income groups; 
^tet|s a cdmjm patois languages and 

which has a very definite linguistic structure. Some hayeeven 
posed to formally utilize this language in schools aaa type of "first 
language", in which black children would be taught standardized 
English as a second language. The Select Committee on Education 
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of Black Youth, chaired by Dr. Alvin Poussaint from the Harvard 
Medical School, has proposed to address this issue; 

Lack of parental involvement is also an issue in the education of 
minority children. Minority parents from low-income families are 
not encouraged to be active in educational activities of their chil- 
dren. If the parents are not involved, there is no one else to moni- 
tor the school's program in response to the needs of the children 
Conflict often arises between school standards and the culture of 
the minority child's family. Spine teachers have the tendency to ab- 
dicate their responsibility based on the thinking that if the child's 
family is disadvantaged, the family does not care what happens to 
the children in school. 

GOAL: 

Commit resources to assure academic achievement and equal 
educational results of minority children in the areas of language 
arts, science, mathematics. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

■_ (1) Increase support for specialized training programs in science, 
mathematics, and language arts for minority college students who 
indicate one or more of these areas as potential career choices. 

<2) Increase support fcr special programs in colleges and universi- 
ties for minority high school students in language arts, science, and 
math. 

z:. (3) Develop research and demonstration projects that examine 
the progress of minority children in language arts, sciences, and 
mathematics. 

(4) Encourage State and local education agencies to concentrate 
emphasis on multiethnic and multicultural education in all subject 
areas. Multiethnic education should be mandated by school board 
policy and should accentuate positive self-concept and analytical 
thinking. --— -- = = ZZ1 - ------ --- - -- 

(5) Encourage State and local education agencies to require that 
textbook publishers utilise black and other minority writers in the 
conceptualization and writing of textbooks and instructional mate- 
rials. School Boards should establish this as a matter cf policy. 

(6) Encourage State and local education agencies to assure that 
alt media materials^ purehased be multiethnic and multicultural. 
School Boards should establish and implement this policy. 

(7) Encourage State and local education agencies to develop strat- 
egies to maximize and sustain minority students in academic and 
gifted programs. Black students are seriously under-represented in 
advanced academic, gifted, and technical programs. 

(8) Encourage State and local education agencies to include alter- 
native learning routes in the curriculum. These routes should cover 
not only some traditional academic areas but also areas that help 
the minority child, in particular, to cope with basic educational 
and community problems. Special emphasis should be given to the 
communication process, and computer technology, and within these 
areas,: reading, writing, problem-solving, and critical thinking 
ihould be stressed because of their significance to educational 
achievement and employment. 
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(9) Enact legislation that establishes a commission to investigate 
the disproportionate placement of black students in special educa- 
tion classes or noil-college preparatory classes. 

(4> ABUSED AND NEGLECTED CHILDREN 

In 1984, an estimated 1.7 million children were reported abused 
and neglected.: Reports of sexual abuse and severe physical abuse 
have increased to alarmingly high rates. The average age of these 
children is seven years. Sixty-seven percent are white, while 37% 
live in female headed, single-parent families. As a consequence, the 
demands on chilU welfare sen^^^ve escalated; - 

According to David A. Hamburg's "President's Report" in the 
1985 Annual Report of the Carnegie Corporation of New York there 
are certain factors that appear to be consistently important in the 
occurrence of child maltreatment: 

(1) High levels of stress among parents and guardians, includ- 
ing stress related to unemployment are common. - = 

(2) Many abusive parents were abused themselves as chil- 
dren and they tend to respond maximally to their children's 
negative behavior and minimally to the iweitim - = = — : 

(3 j Social isolation and a general tendency toward aggression 
are associated with abuse. Often these parents feel isolated 
from their extended families, communities, and society in gen- 
eral, so that they take out their frustrations on their children. 

\i) Children who have special needs* such asr those with dis- 
abilities, premature mfants, and chronically ill children are 
frequently the_ targets for ahuse^ _ - — 
Although the abuse or neglect may or may not have physical 
signs, the real, long-term damage is more social and Emotional in 
nature. Mistreated and neglected children are more likely to have 
less secure feelings of attachment to their c^re-giver; tendztobe 
less cognitively mature; tend to fearful about developing rela- 
tionships with other aduits^^and are less likely to explore and 
master their environments. Violence and aggressive behavior are 
typically^ their Response. = ^ 1 . 

Funding is critical. The need for services has surpassed the avail- 
able funds. One of the major Federal programs for child protective 
services, Title XX Social Services Block Grant, which includes 
foster care, adoption assistance, child ^Ifare servii^ chUd wel- 
fage^esearch and demonstration, and child welfare training, has 
dropped $200 million below its 1981 funding level. The requirement 
that States match funds has also been dropped. 

Two other programs that are State initiatives ihat may benefit 
significantly from increased Federal funding are the Emergency 
Cash Fund for Child Protective Services and the Family Reunifica- 
tion Benefits Program. 

The Emergency Cash Fund for Child Protective Services, imple- 
mented by New Jersey in 1979, provides families with funds to help 
them resolve emergency situations such ^zf^zShprtages ^aad^ent 
andjutilityj^blems. T*he program serves as a preventive effort to 
ward off immediate harm to children, to prevent children being 
taken from the home and placed elsewhere, and to improve the 
family's relationship with aocial services personnel. An evaluation 
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of the program in 1980 indicated that the program had positive ef 
tects m , helping families overcome crises. Eip percent of the 
caseworkers reported that the problem that hi licited the need 
tor ttus type of assistance had not reoccurred Wx.nin the following 
year, fcuxty-mne percent of the workers had reported the family sit- 
uation had improved or had helped to keep the family intact 

Massachusetts implemented the Family Reunification Benefits 
Program recently. This program provides support on a one-tim*- 
only basis to Aid To Families With Dependent Children (AFDC) 
*^#^P n , ar l in foster care- Cash benefits are provided to 
AfDC-eligible famdies whose children are expected to be in fester 
care for six months or less. This program has not been evaluated 
yet. - --_ _ 

n 1980, the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act (P.L. 

°t£ U) has also been underfunded. In contrast, such States as 
Oregon, Wisconsin, Vermont, and California have reported an in- 
crease nr child abuse and neglect referrals. This act was designed 
to: provide assistance to families in an effort to keep them togeth- 
er; to place children already in State care in a permanent family 
situation; and to improve the quality of life for children in foster 
care. This Act helps to prevent family dissolution through preven- 
tive and respite services and keeps families from abusing their chil- 
dren. Additional funding is critical to relieve an already st-^ssed 
system. 

GOAL: 

♦IS* 8 ?* fam % violence and child abuse and strengthen the 
standards and support of adoption assistance and foster care. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

(1) Increase national efforts to achieve full employment to elimi- 
glect pnmary stress factors that precipitate child abuse and ne- 

(2) Increase funding for Title XX Social Services Block Grant for 
protective services: 

(3) Provide additional support for development of research and 
demonstration, evaluation and dissemination efforts for methodolo- 
gies and strategies that prevent and intervene in family situations 
that are harmful to children. 

(4) Require improved standards for foster care and adoption as- 
sistance. . 

(5) Increase funds for preventive and respite services under the 
Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980. 

2. A Right to Opportunities for Economic Self-Sufficiency 

A. FUIX EMPLOYMENT 

The opportunity to work at fair rates of pay is key to leading a 
lormal life ir s «:iety Working is an essential element in a per- 
Jon_s life. People are defined by the work they do. The question 
Who are you: implies what you do for a living. Work contributes 
» an individual s sense of self-worth and greatly reduces the poten- 
:ial tor isolation, loneliness and alienation. 
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Work provides for the ability to pay for the basic necessities of 
fcpd>z fusing, clot hing t be^tb_care^nd ztransi^rtatioh for oneself 
and one's family: A person's employment status is the primary de- 
terminant of his or her stability and in the case of families, can 
snoittpmly affect the ::dafly = lwing standards of children : and other 
dependents. Simply put; a decent job can make the difference be- 
tween living in or out of poverty, . _ 

Musette Great Depression, cOongr^ = haa ^ogm^d^that tmem- 
ployment in_this country is a major problem that contributes to re- 
curring recessions in the America economy. Unemployment is the 
P^toa^-ca^^of the loss ^J^s^urity, income, s^Ldeyelogment 
and productivity among American workers. -It deprives business 
and industry of pn^uctioh sa r es i and «pital flow. It increases gbv- 
i^dgf^ M^fi^^i^ ^^^stortfall -of tax j^vemu^ and m- 
creases th^cost of unemployment compensation, public assistance, 
and ^ryices related to criminal justice* alcoholism and drug abuse, 
and^^sical^nd cffle&talhealtife. == -- = - ====: - - J= z—z-z:-zz 

Unemployment exposes families to economic, social, psychologi- 
cal, and physiological costs that result in the disruption and disin- 
tegration of the family as a unit. Joblessness causes the loss of indi- 
vidual dignity and self-respect:: —. - 

The 79th Congress enacted the Employment Act of 1946 (P.L. 79- 
^d^^^l-to^f^bl^ts national goiicy = on employment, produc- 
tion, and_ purchasing power. Under this law, the Federal Govern- 
ment was required to promote useful employment opportunities at 
fair rates of compen^tion for = in#^duil8 iwho were ^w^inj^ and 
able to work. Although dSongress: declared maximum employment 
as a national goal* the 1946 Act did hot establish specific or quanti- 
flable gonls. - ---- ----------- =i:z ^ - 

Tozreme U this situation, Congress passed the Full Employment 
and Balanced Growth Act in 1978 (P.L. 95-523). This law estab- 
lifc ^PP^^zB^^z f^dS*e ^^ii^ofiz^ JiiifeSi pl^m^tj^:d speci- 
fied certain_ actions to address the problem of youth unemployment 
and other labor force and si^toral problems. : 

^^^^^^-^he^defaL Obvemment to reduce th^ J"ate-of 
unemployment to not more than 4% for people 16 years and older, 
within five years. Eight years later* the law has been undermined 
and its , impl^entetion ignore*!. -- z -_^ == == = == 

In addition, it has been almost six: years since an estimated 6 
million miriimiim wage workers received a wage increase. Since 
1981, there has been at least c 25% inflationary er<raiqnj)f the real 
value of the ^minimum wage. A workers earning the current $3.35 
per hour has an annua] income of only $6*964, far below the pover- 
ty Jevel for a worker with dependents.^ 

In order to ensure workers a decent wage and to improve the 
^onprnyj it is necessary to immediately pursue prc^rams and eco- 
nomic policies centered upon the concept of full employment and 
balanced growth.. The four basic rights of: children discussed 
throughput this _rejx>rt can most readily be addrefsed if this com- 
prehensive approach is followed. The following actions are recom- 
mended to bring this country closer to a full employment economy, 
thus making possible an opportunity for economic self-suffi- 
ciency for all children and families: 
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GOAL: 

Implement the Full Employment and Balanced Growth Act of 
1978 by establishing a mechanism for executing a natio 1 employ- 
ment policy and system, and target supplementary programs to 
nmy utilize all human and other resources. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1) Implement a system of Federal, State and local employment 
boards. The boards should have broad representation, including 
business, labor, government and citizen participation. The purpose 
of the boards would be tejevaluate the employment impact of Fed- 
eral, State and local programs and policies. They would formulate 
and recommend to Congress, the State legislatures, and local gov- 
ernments, policies to carry out the requirements of the Full Em- 
ployment and Balanced Growth Act. 

Efforts should include: 

— Creation or maintenance of employment; - 

— Advance planning of employment activities; 

—Job information sharing, placement, guidance, and 

training; 

—Advance warning of plant closings or slowdowns; 
— ^^P^JQ^ieyerpp^ent; 
—Expanded unemployment insuraiice; 
—Specific policies aimed fit reducing the disparities in unem- 
ployment rates of minorities, youth, and women; and 
— A national computerized jobs bank. 

(2) Establish a Federal stand-by job creatir . program so that jobs 
ian be made available without unnecessary stert-up^elays. 

Legislation similar to the Community Renewal Employment Act, 
«ssed by the House of Repr^entatives in the 98th Congress, but 
lever enacted into law, should be reintroduced and enacted. In the 
>ast, one of the complaints about Federal job creation initiatives 
las centered around the long starBip time. Critics indicated thai 
►y the time the jobs became available, there was no need for them. 
Tiis legislation would help the government prepare for economic 
owntnrns, and _ would enable quick action when jobs programs 
'ere deemed necessary. . 

(3) Enact legisl^ioiKtq increase the minimum wage: 

(4) Establish a x»mprehensive inventory of all jobs and training 
rograms of the Federal Government, the implementing agencies, 
nd the groups and/or areas they are designed to help. This would 
e a first step in improving the coordination of employment policy, 
lie Secretary of Labor should compile and disseminate the inven- 

>ry- _-_ z~ zzz :;. 

(5) Strengthen the Federal Government's overall economic deci- 
ion-making process by mandating tne Federal Reserve Board 
TSD) to participate in goal setting for reducing unemployment and 
maintaining price stability. In its semiannual reports to Congress, 
le FED should clearly and concisely spell out how the goals are to 
5 reached. ~ = - = 

(6) Expand the Federal Reserve Board's Open Market Committee 
lembership to include representatives from outside the banking 
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commun.:y: such as sniall business, labor, arid consumer participa- 
tion. 



B. WELFARE TO WORK 

M the-Jieart of today's social policy debate is whether govern^ 
ment should provide assistance to needy individuals at the risk of 
creating dependence on Federal support. In r^4ity, ?na^4n^vkl- 
uais who receive Federal assistance have no other economic means 
of survival, and, without governmental assistance, would hot be 
able to make ends meet in their d£^*(M^ 

--WJ^ti^. & reasonable to expect ail individuals to seek employ- 
ment, there is a threshold at which those with extenuating circum- 
stances that prevent them from being «jnpl^^, z CM ex^^ re- 
ceive some level of aid. This country, even in its present posture of 
fiscal austerity, cannot allow citizens to be forgotten and permitted 
fclive_in pqto — -- = - =:: = ;- : - _ - 

(Government must move further to provide aid to those in need 
based oh reasonable eligibility requirements, through such pro- 
grams as Aid to Families With Dependent Children (AFDC). In in- 
stances where AFBe recipients amiable-bodied, they should be en- 
couraged to chose a life of selfflufficieri^ and L j>ersqhal iri de perid- 
ence. Program recipients should not be penalized by the system if 
viable and productive employment opportunities are hot readily 
available,: — - 

While the average duration on welfare is -less than two years, for 
a significant number of recipients, welfare te a long-term: condition 
from which there is little Jioge or bJjKirtunity of escape. Seventeen 
percent of AFDG mothers draw benefite for at least eight years, 
This group comprises one-half of the caseload at any one time-apd 
accpunts jfor over on^half of- the program costs. For these ^ individ- 
uals, inadequate education, lack of training: and lack of work expe- 
rience constitute major barriers :tb obtaining pn^u^iy^empldy- 
meht. = Nearly yem^fourttt of AiTiC mothers have never been em- 
ployed, and most of those who have been pttwibusly employed 
worked in occupations offering little skill training. ^Un like those 
welfare^ recipients for whom dependence is a short-term condition, 
these individuals need intensive assistance and support to achieve 
lasting self-sufficiency. 

GOAL: 

Enact the Fair Work Opportunities for Family Self-Sufficiency 
Act and strengthen education, training, and work opportunities to 
enable welfare recipients to obtain unsubsidized employment with 
income sufficient to stay off welfare. 

RECOMMENDATIOm: 

: Xlj Revise the Work Incentive Program authorized under Title 
IV-C of the Social Security Act to strengthen work-related pro- 
grams for welfare recipients at the State level and to incorporate 
the findings of the Work Incentive Program (WIN) demonstrations 
carried out since 1981. _ ^ ^ ---zzz—---. 

(2) Establish single-agency administration with the Department 
of Labor overseeing State-operated work and training programs at 
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tiie Federal level, while permitting Governors to designate either 
the State employment service or the welfare agency as the admin- 
istering ag;ency at the State level. 

(3) Require States to establish ^j^rehensive services for welfare 
recipients required to register under Title rV-A of the Social Secu- 
rity Act. - 

( 4 ) Establish performance standards as a basis for assessing the 
outcome of activities funded under the welfare reform bill. 

(5) Repeal the punitive one-for-one reduction in benefits for 
income earned so that welfare mothers can keep more of their 
earnings before losing benefits— until their earnings disqualify 
them for Jurther assistance. 

- (6) Establish uniform national standards for AFDC that would in- 
clude welfare benefits to poor intact families with fathers in the 
home that encourages family stability, and provide a nationwide 
minimum AFDC benefit that, combined with food stamps would be 
equal to 90% of the poverty-level income for a family of four, 

(7) Require states to augment the coats of child support enforce- 
ment services by adopting statutes that require the allocation of all 
or a percentage of Federal incentive payments to the State IV-D 

?^^-,j Uthorized under the Social Services Amendments of 
1974. Child suppor demonstration projects funded by the Federal 
Government, should bq authorized to experiment with different <*p- 

proaches for establishing paternity. 

- (8> Encourage philanthropic foundations to establish a private 
nonprofit consumer organization responsible for (a) monitoring IV- 
D activities, (b) advocating and protecting the civil liberties of par- 
ents and children, (c) providing technic , i assistance to research and 
demonstration projects, and (d) periodically convening conferences 
or seminars to foster greater understanding of the diverse views of 
men and women interested in the child support issue. 

C. YOUTH mPI/3YMENT 

__A11 children should have access to opportunities for a job when 
they reach adulthood. Yet the opportunities available to low- 
income youth are far fewer than those available to their middle- or 
upper-income counterparts. These individuals are most at risk of 
becoming d^ndent on public aSistahce, because they were born 
into economically disadvantaged families. 

In a competitive economy, academic credentials, along with work 
experience and skills, are essential to achieving self-sufficiency 
through employment. However, the dropout rate among low-income 
teenagers, especially among minority youth, is high. These youth 
tind^themselves out of school and lacking the skills or the diploma 
to obtam a job; Yet, qnce^they leave school^ many are reluctant to 
return for the same reasons that caused them to drop out in the 
first place. Support to stay in school and alternative education and 
s^ traimng programs are critical for these individuals to become 



Sin^ar^, many low-income youth complete high school but still 
tack the necessary skills and training to find decent employment. 
Others need help in making the transition from school to work 
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They need assistance in job-hunting, resume-writing, and learning 
good work habits and conduct. 

The Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) (P.L. 97-300) authorizes 
a variety of services, . including activities designed to prevent youth 
from dropping out of school: or to obtain their jugh : school L ^uiya- 
lency diploma, to provide skill training and any ot-ier assistance 
necessary to enabl e lo w-income youth to participate in the labor 
BI#kHcw^r c ^T^A iestefe^ less tium;.4f6 of th^eligible jxspu- 
iation who need its services_and_only a few of the school dropeouts. 
Performance standards under JTPA have acted as a disincentive to 
employ youth, ^pec^iaUy drop-outs who are not job-ready nor easily 
assisted with training and placement. 

Programs such as the^Jop ^^Miite^uiMQer z¥?uth Employ- 
ment and Training Program are designed to break the cycle of un- 
employment and poverty into which many youth are born. : These 
programs attempt to give disadvantaged youth the extra help they 
need to compete successfully m the. private and public labor mar- 
kets. Despite the successes of this efforts ^otlth unemployment in 
September, 1986 was 18.7%. The rate for black teens was 38.3% 
and despite a decline in the youth population of 11.5% between 
19T9 ^nd 1984, the long-term vievi of youth employment is equally 
dismal. :_: _ _ 

While mauy middle-income yd ith get early exj^uretq the world 
of work through summer or part-time jobs obtained through _ their 
parents or contacts of their parehte, similar opportunities are 
rarely-ayaUable to ^nagere wnM J^t^Mia^d^eropl^y^^r re- 
ceiving welfare. The Federal summer youth program may_ be fee 
only chance for many of these youth to earn money and gain yalu : 
able work experi^oe while -still in high school. Summer jobs often 
are taken for granted by middle-income youth, yet they are an im- 
portant op^itunity: for j^r teenagers whose summers might oth- 
erwise be spent on the streets. 

Some teenagers come from disadvantaged backgrounds : where 
fe^r <mly zCh#ri(* = |OT^ 

assistance away from the home environment. The Job-Gbrps is de- 
signed for these individuals who are not > pciy ilow-m^mei^teit 
whose home lives are so disruptive that traditional job training 
programs cannot be effective. Job Corps operates through resideh- 
ti^zicentera, where disadvantaged teenagers can leanr job skills, 
obtain their high school equivalency diploma, and live m an envi- 
ronment where work and economic independence are highly 
valued. 

The ; employment picture for black youth between: the ages of 16 
years has been deteriorate 19S0-S, Cte an average, 

black youth have lower levels of educational credentials than white 
youth upon entry into the labor market. How^CTxa^w^erani- 
nation of the statistics— recognizing or acknowledging the potential 
inadequacies of available measures and their failure to adjust for 
quality, ^bility^ and other such factors— reveals that black youth 
have substantially worse employment rates than white youth with 
similar characteristics. : : : u : -__ 

In order to end the labor market problems of black youth, labor, 
government, business and the education system must understand 
that the real problem of black youth employment in the economy is 
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not entirely due to the deficiency of black youth, but the failures 

of the econonric system. 

In the black community, the relationship of large numbers of un- 
employed youth to other social and human resource problems sug- 
gests a broader rontext for jewing the magnitude of unemploy- 
ment. Poverty, crime, drug abuse, homelessness, poor health and 
nutrition, family break-up and social unrest are all contributors to 
and outgrowths of unemployment problems. These conditions of un- 
employment call for a sustained partnership which includes gov- 
ernment, business, and local community group®. 

GOAL: 

Reduce overall youth unemployment by 3% each year and mi- 
nority youth unemployment by 10% each year through a coordinat- 
ed govr iment, business, labor, and community effort. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

(1) Establish Federal-private a^^tor partnerships to plan strategi- 
cally and encourage major responsibility for the training and re- 
training of workers at all levels— from entry to management— and 
develop new approaches to maiiit*un the productivity and commit- 
ment of the workforce. 

(?) Increase funding for summer youth employment programs 
each year so that low-income youth have the opportunity to gain 
work experience with remedial education specifically included. 

(3) Increase Federal support for cooperative education programs, 
integrating part-time work experience into related academic curric- 
ula. 

(4) Implement the Drop Out Prevention and Reentry Act, de- 
signed to encourage youth to stay in school and attract dropouts 
back into the educational system : u 

(5) Fully fund Title H-A of JTPA for basic skills training in order 
to serve all of the eligible population. 

Enact the Youth Incentive Employment Act which builds 
upon the successful elements of the Youth Incentive Entitlement 
Pilot Projects, and combines employment with encouraging the 
completion of high school, providing training opportunities and the 
development of responsible, productive attitudes towards work. 

3. A Right to a Healthy Body 

A. NUTRITION 

When families live in poverty, they often must go without proper 
fooct and nutrition: In 1985, ajsh^ician^ task force from the Har- 
vard University School of Public Health issued a report entitled, 
f^r^r tr^A^mru^ the Growing Epidemic. The report cited cuts in 
the child nutrition programs as one of the major failures of govern- 
ment leading to their judgment . that the problem of hunger in 
the United States is now more widespread and serious than at any 
time in the last ten to fifteen years . . . ." Research studies have 
also cited that millions of Americans, especially children, experi- 
ence hunger at least sometime each month. 
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In order for a child to ha\e the opportunity to learn, grow, and 
experience life to his or her fullest potential- that child must have 
an adequate and properly balanced diet. If a child is hungry, poorly 
nourished, and ill, he or she has little motivation to achieve in 
school or little substance oh which to grow and develop. 

Good nutrition really begins before birth. Pregnant women must 
have adequate and nutritionally balanced diets in order to nurture 
healthy, well-developed babies. 

To ensure that all of our nation's children are nutritiously and 
adequately fed, the following goal should be met in order to protect 
every child's right to a healthy body. 

GOAL: 

Increase the number of eligible women and children served by 
Special Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants, and Chil- 
dren (WICJ) each year b^ Vi% and increase other nutrition pro- 
grams until all eligible persons are served. 

RECOMMEND A TIONS: 

(1) Implement the School Lunch and Child Nutrition Amend- 
ments, which reauthorize five expiring child nutrition programs, 
improve the breakfast program and expand WIC 

(2) Increase funding of WIC through the appropriations process 
each year until necessary services are provided to all of the eligible 
WIC population. 

(3) Enact legislation making WIC an entitlement program, which 
would assure universal coverage; : 

(4) Enact legislation that provides a universal school feeding pro 
gram to all students, regardless of income. 

_(5) Eliminate the mandated documentatioft/^mfit^tion process 
from the school lunch program. This process makes children aware 
of whether or not they are considered poor. Although schools make 
monumental efforts to assure that no distinctions are made, poor 
cMd»^ frequently do riot participate m the program if there is 
the possibility that others will know they have received free 

lunches. :: 

(6) Enact legislation to estaiblisI^iFood and Nutrition Research 
Institute which will determine how food programs can be operated 

more efficiently and cost-effectively. 

_ (T) Enact legislation that establishes training programs for school 
food service administrators in order to insure more effectively run 
and costrefficient programs at the local level. 



B. EQUAL ACCESS TO COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH CARE 

_ Of all the factors that significantly affect a person's ability to 
lead a successful and productive life, a person's health probably 
plays the most pivotal role. Health care programs which provide 
equal access to medical care for families who cannot otherwise 
afford it, save far more money in the long run by reducing medical 
costs associated with sickness and disease. 

Health care in the United States remains a privilege instead of a 
right, and quality care fs often available only to those who can pay 
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for it. For families who cannot, the alternatives are limited care, or 
going without needed: medical attention; 

Children are more likely to be uninsured. One in three poor chil- 
dren either is insured for only a portion of a year or not at all. At 
least 9 million American children have no known regular, source of 
health care and 18 million have never seen a uentist. Less than 
half of all preschool children are immunized against diseases with 
known preventions. 

GOAL: 

Promote equal access to quality and comprehensive health care 
to all children and their families. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

: (1) Provide Hdditioj.sifunding^ior the Maternal and Child Health 
Services Block Grant (Title V, Social Security Act), to increase the 
availability of maternal and child health services, including prena- 
tal care, well-baby care, genetic screening services, and services for 
children with special health: care needs. 

(2) Enact legislation to expand the State's authority to offer Med- 
icaid health services to infants up to age five whose family income 
is below the Federal poverty line; _ 

(3) Enact legislation that establishes a comprehensive primary 
health care program for low-income children, a^es five through 18 
and extend States 1 Medicaid coverage for pregnant women and 
children through 18 years. 

(4) Reauthorize and increase the funding of the community 
health centers and migrant health centers program to assist com- 
prehensive health clinics to deliver high quality care that can 
reduce hospitalization rates. 

(5) Increase funding for the Federal immunization program until 
all low-income children are receiving their appropriate vaccina- 
tions and immunizations. 

— (6) Enact legislation to increase the availability of home and com- 
munity-based services for technology-dependent, chronically ill chil- 
dren and disabled children. 

(7) Provide equal access to rehabilitation services for disabled 
children. Provisions shoild be made for locating medical, surgical, 
corrective and other affordable, quality services for children with 
developmental handicapping conditions. 



C. INFANT MORTALITY 

Infant mortality, which is largely associated with low birth- 
weight, is higher in the United States than in Great Britain, 
France, Canada, Japan, Sweden, and many other countries. Two- 
thirds of all infant deaths in the first four weeks of life occur 
among low birthweight babies. The annual cost otnebnatal inten- 
sive care in the United States exceeds $1.5 billion. Even though the 
United States has effectively developed medical technology to save 
the lives of infants,: who under normal circumstances would not 
survive, over 11% of the babies born to American mothers die in 
infancy. 
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Doctors do everything in their power to save life. This effort fre- 
quently means round-the-clock institutional care for fragile infants 
who are severely and profoundly impaired: Care for the average 
requires four months of hospitalization can cost well over 

$100,000* ::: ... 

The health status of the mother is a primary factor in the deter- 
mination of a baby's weight. The absence of or inadequate prenatal 
care, particularly among low-income women, is critical. Many preg- 
nant women, particularly the poor, teenagers, and non-English 
speaking women, wait until they go into labor and then appear at 
a hospital emergency room for delivery with no prior care. Many 
problems occur at the time of delivery and affect the health of the 
newborn infant which could have been avoided if the mother had 
revived regular prenatal care throughout her pregnancy. Economi- 
cally, this is also more cost ^flfective. Routine prenatal care is esti- 
mated, to run between $350 and $800 per patient, assuming that no 
special problems occur during the pregnancy. 

Other factors which affect an infant's health include the physi- 
cal, mental, and psychological condition of the pregnant woman. 
Foot or inadequate nutrition predisposes a woman to have a diffi- 
cult pregnancy that ultimately may effect the health of her child 
bmoking, alcohol consumption and the use of drugs, have also been 
demonstrated to have adverse effects on the health status of the 
newborn. 

Stress ran also have a devastating effect on the psychological 
state of the pregnant wo^nan, particularly if she is poor. Of those 
factors that induce stress, unemployment is the most critical, par- 
ticularly if the woman has no source of income of her own or from 
the baby's father. 

In order to reduce infant mortality, the pregnant woman needs 
aa **f to regular, quality prenatal and postnatal care for herself 
and her young child. It is also important that pregnant women re- 
ceive nutritious food, and that employers provide parental-related 
TCneJts^that protect the family's source of income. Children should 
be afforded a child cash benefit allowance that enables them to re- 
ceive affordable, quality health care. 

GOAL: 

Implement programs that will reduce infant mortality to a rate 
of 9 deaths per 1,000 births and lower thereafter, consistent with 
the goaJ established by the Surgeon General in the Department of 
Health and Human Services, and eradicate the gap between white 
and minority infant mortality rates. 

RE COMMEND A TIOJVS: 

W Implement a highly visible education and awareness program 
that provides information about pregnancy and pre- and postnatal 
care. --- -- 

(2) Enact legislation that provides for universal pre- and postna- 
tal health care that is free and accessible to all women and their 
infante^ 

(3) Enact the Family and Medical Leave Act. 
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(4) Enact legislation that provides a child cash benefit that en- 
ables every child to obcain affordable, quality health care up to the 
age of five years. 



D. TEENAGE PREGNANCY 

Teenage pregnancy in the United States is a m^jor source of 
public concern. Each year approximately 65.4 of every 1*000 teen- 
age J^rls betw^Biv^he ag^^ IS^and 19^ years beedme prevail! 
White t^nagers get pregnant at^ the. rate of 44 per 1,600. Among 
black teenagers, the rate is 96 per 1,000: and many of these babies 
are born out of wedlock and grow up in fatherless homes (National 
Center For Health Statistics, 1985). 

Teenage mothers are more likely to live in poverty. Teenage 
pregnancy imposes lasting hardships on two generations: the child 
and the teenage parent. Pregnancy, childbirtfii and parenthood 
P9fe I^IBeant Jisk| for teenage for 
both mother and baby. Often the young teenager's body is insuffi- 
ciently developed to adequately sustain a healthy pregnancy; 
zzT^iage i^mothenr ^more fr^uently experience toxemia and 
anemia during pregnancy and prolonged labor: They are also more 
likely to go without adequate prenatal care, particularly if they are 
PP? r > due to a ^chologk^ ?tJfc^aianciai inability to cope with the 
situation until well into the pregnancy; 

Approximately half of the t^nagers who give birth before the 
age of 18 years complete high s^ an average of 

96% of those who postpone chfldbearing. As a result of the loss of 
education, many tleris are unemployed forcing the adolescents to 
rely on welfare to survive. 

GOAL: 

Reduce the occurrence of pregnancy in adolescents under the age 
of 19 years. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Enact legislation that establishes: a national commission on teen- 
age pregnancy and related issues whidi; 

(1) Collects and analyses longitudinal data on issues related to 
teenage ^ej^ancy and disseminates that information to the public; 

(2) Facilitates Federal interagency collaboration that provides 
health care services to adolescents, adolescent mothers and their 

children; and = z :zzzz:zz:z zzzzzz.::: zzz: :::„:::: zzzzzzzz_z:z:_z: 

J3J: Develops a systematic approach that provide comprehensive 
health care to adolescents in public schools and prenatal care and 
includes the feasibility of establishing day care facilities for chil- 
dren of adolescent parents in public schools. 

4. A Right to a Safe and Livable Environment 

a. housing 

zjPecent, isafe» zaff^dable shelter isrj* fundamental basic necessity 
for every person. Today millions of men, women and children have 
rip permanent residence or are forced to live in substandard and 
unsafe housing. 
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^Their plight is one of access to affordable and decent housing, 
gpr eveiy low-income renter receiving housing assistance, there are 
three others who need it or want it— some 7.5 million households 
nationwide. Another 10 million owner households with incomes 
below 50% of the median income live in substandard conditions. 

In the Housing Act of 1949, the Federal Government codified its 
commitment to ensuring decent, affordable housing to ail; In 1986 
this goal has yet to be reached. The Federal Government has the 
responsibility and the resources to ensure adequate housing for 
low- and moderate-income people. Only the Federal Government 
can establish uniform standards and protections, leaving flexibility 
to states and localities and the private sector. 
z _In addition, there_has been an explosion in the s^e^and scope of 
this nation's homeless population within the past decade. While a 
precise count is not possible, the number of homeless persons has 
re^hed crisis proportions. The last several years have been espe- 
cially devastating to Federally-subsidized housing programs, de- 
spite the clear evidence of growing need. Today, no new units of 
construction will receive funding and the eligibility requirements 
for the program have left out many deserving-people. 

Homeless youth represent an area of growing concern. There are 
very few options for children who have been pushed out of their 
homes or have no families with which to be reunited. The Run- 
away and Homeless Youth Act provides a limited amount of re- 
sources for shelter programs, some of which are developing inde- 
pendent living programs to provide homeless youth with basic 
living skills and other assistance to help them to obtain employ- 
ment and make the transition from living on the streets; 

GOAL: 

Increase the provision of safe and affordable housing to low- and 
moderate-income families. 

RE COMMEND A TIONS: 

(1) Current substandard housing units should be brought up to 
oode; boarded-up units, owned by local governments or the Depart- 
ments Housing and Urban Development, should have top priority 
in renovations. No public housing authorities should allow vacan- 
cies to go unfilled; 

(2) Reduce the cost of providing low- and moderate-income hous- 
ing. 

. (3) Design and execute Federal housing, community and econom- 
ic development programs to benefit low- and moderate-income citi- 
zens and their neighborhoods in order to lessen housing displace- 
ment. 

(4) Tighten the targeting requirements for Community Develop- 
ment Block Grant programs U benefit low- and moderate-income 
families and communities. 

(5) Increase the availability of .'ndependent living and appropri- 
ate support progrpms including aftercare for homeless youth. 
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b. crime: drug abuse and street gangs 

Drug abuse has escalated dramatically over the past two decades, 
particularly among young people, and remains at unacceptably 
higu levels. More than 20 million Americans use marijuana regu- 
larly. Approximately 8: to 29: million are regular cocaine users, 
about 500,000 individuals are heroin addicts, 1 million: are regular 
users of hallucinogens and an estimated 6 millidh people abuse pre^ 
scription drugs.: 

The continued growth of the illegal drug market will have a dis- 
astrous effect on the American way of life and the well-being of 
this society and civilization. Illegal drugs are being sold and used 
by youth as young as six or seven years of age in some areas of the 
country. Newborn babies are born addicted to drugs, because their 
mothers-did not jjtop using ^ drugs^uriii^gra^an^- - ----- 

* Government must toughen punitive measures against those who 
distribute illegal drugs. This nation must increase its efforts to edu- 
cate its youth about the ugly and realistic consequences of drug de- 
pendency. Parents, civic organizations, State^and local governments 
must also help the Federal Government to fight the spread of i ] 1e- 
gal drugs. - z ~ 

Federal efforts to fight dreg abuse: should: be coordinated with 
community efforts to lessen the incidence of drug abuse and de- 
pendency among youth. Since the greater percentage of drugs is 
smuggled into this country from abroad, the Federal Government 
must play a pivotal role in efforts to stop illegal use and trafficking 
of drugs. The magnitude of the problem indicates that an effective 
national drug policy requires both supply and demand reduction 
strategies. 

In addition to the problem of drug abuse, an equally distressing 
concern is the impact that street gangs and other criminal activi- 
ties have oh children. Many youth have resorted to criminal activi- 
ty as a means to earn large sums of money. Drawn by the lure of 
earning "big money" fast, many youth have chosen to challenge 
the law through crime and street ganging. 

Street gangs have become violent forces in many large inner city 
communities. Many residents of these communities have become 
prisoners or slaves to violent gangs who thrive on residents' fears: 

Government, community groups, and locally-elected officials 
must use every possible approach to stop the increase in drug 
abuse, crfme> and street ganging activities: An important Federal 
resource is the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
(JJDPA) which supports effective programs targeted to address this 
and other problems related to: the prevention and treatment ot ju- 
venile delinquency. An example of a JJDPA project is Sey Yes, Inc. 
in the Crenshaw area of Los Angeles. This project tested approach- 
es related to the prevention of violent gang behavior, the employ- 
ment of crisis intervention teams, and developmental activities 
such as skills training. 

GOAL: 

Implement the omnibus drug abuse measure that halts the esca- 
lation of the supply and demand for illegal drugs which includes 
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drug education and prevention programs, and expand comprehen- 
sive juvenile justice strategies that reduce gang violence. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Implement a Federally-funded grants program to develop 
drug education programs for youth. Particular attention should be 
given to communities of high risk populations, such as minority 
youth and potential school drop outs. 

(2) Encourage State and local governments to promote successful 
model programs that address drug abuse and control, especially en- 
couraging cooperative agreements between public school officials, 

% ei jf orc ^ ment personnel and other community organizations. 

(3) Require the Department of Education to expand efforts to 
train local school personnel to improve the effectiveness of in- 
schooi drug educatiorypngrams^ 

(4) Develop a comprehensive assault on gang violence within the 
Department of Justice, Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention in conjunction with the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and local law enforcement officials. 

(5) Increase funding for the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act in order to further the progress being made in re- 
ducing juvenile crime. 

C. E^NOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Children generally have a healthy environment in which to grow 
when adults in a community have productive jobs, when decent 
housing is available, when businesses are providing economically 
profitable services, arid when schools are adequately educating chil- 
dren and have the support of the community. Excluding housing, 
previously discussed, the largest programs most closely associated 
with economic development at the Federal level are the Communi- 
ty Development Block Grants (CDBG's) (P.L. 93-383), Urban Devel- 
opment Action Grants (UDAG's) (P.L. 95-128), and grants from the 
i£Qi n °nu C Development Administration (EDA) (P.L. 89-136). Since 
1981, these programs have been subjected to budget cuts because 
the present Administration has taken the position that commercial 
or residential development is best left ta the private sector, 

to an effort to eliminate poverty and blight in communities, 
pDJ*G_? are ^aimed at primarily benefitting low- and moderate- 
income persons. There are thousands of urban and rural communi- 
ties that are eligible for this type of support and CDBG funding has 
been critical to their revitalization. Many of these communities 
have no other resource for assistance other than the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Therefore, the loss of funds severely impedes the long 
term planning for community dereloj>merit. 

In the past, CDBG grantees were required to certify that citizens 
had participated in the preparation of the plan for community de- 
velopment. The intent of this requirement was to ensure citizen 
|>articlpaiion in the development of the proposed project. This par- 
ticipation alsv-i allowed citizens to know the amount of the grant 
5^^^ 1 *u € plans for its expenditure. In 1981, this provision was 
deleted, although the review and comment provisions were re- 
tained* 
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UP AG has been slated for termination by the current Adminis- 
tration. However, it has survived although funding has been re- 
duced. Past problems with the UD AG program have been resolved 
in order to ensure more equitable distribution of available re- 
sources. For example, UDAG funds cannot be used for activities 
likely to facilitate the relocation of plants or facilities from one 
area to another, unless it is determined to riot have a significant 
effect on employment or the economic base cf the community in 
which they are located. : 

The Economic Development Act assists localities in repairing arid 
maintaining infrastructure so that businesses will locate or expand 
in economically depressed areas. Job creation is a major goal of the 
Act. 

While all of the-se programs do riot directly aTect children, they 
have a major impact on improving the overal .ving conditions of 
children and their families and the communities in which they 

live. 

GOAi 

increase support for economic development in depressed urban 
end rural areas. 

RECOMMEND A T1GSS: 

Annually increase funds to allow for further expansion of Com- 
munity Development Block Grants, Urban Development Action 
Grants, and the giants under Economic Development Administra- 
tion. 



IV. EXAMPLES OF PROGRAMS AFFECTING CHILDREN 

State and local governments, businesses and community groups 
have developed many programs that effectively address the needs 
of children and families. The following programs illustrate the 
range of services being provided. While most of the programs are 
funded with some Federal financial support, some of them are fi- 
nanced through: corporate, foundation or community group contri- 
butions. All of the programs are examples of how communities are 
working together to help children. While these programs are not 
necessarily endorsed, they offer typical examples that are worthy 

observation. 



A. EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
1. Head Start 



A. SOUTHWEST COMMUNITY ACTION COUNCIL, HUNTINGTON, WV 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 
Head Start 

Southwest Community Action Council 
540-5th Avenue _ 
Huntington, West Virginia 25701 

CONTACT. 

Mary Jane Bevin, Director 
(304) 525-5151 

SER VICES OFFERED : 

The program operates a half day (44/2 hours) and serves 476 chil- 
dren, between the ages of 3-5 years, and 100 adults in Parent and 
Child Centers. The program staff works closely with the public 
school system. The school provides the in-kind space. The program 
has a strong joint training component with the school system that 
emphasizes Child Development Associate (CDA) credentials and a 
degree in early childhood development: 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

Recipients must meet poverty income guidelines, which includes 
90% of students. Also, eligible students must reside in target areas 
where centers are located. The other 10% of students are either 
disabled children or rural area children whose families come in 
just above the specified income guidelines. Disabled children are 
given First priority over the rural area children. 

ANNUAL BUDGET 
$l,333,31u 

(51) 
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FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Title VI, Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 198i 
PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN/PARENT IN VOL VEMENT. 

Parent and community volunteers work in the centers to support 
staff. Each parent is assigned to work one day a week. A Foster 
Grantparents program matches older adult volunteers with dis- 
abled children. 

B. SOUTHWEST HUMAN DEVELOPMENT, PHOENIX, AZ 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 
Head Staxt z 

Southwest Human Development 
2302 North 36th Street, Suite 207 
Phoenix, Arizona 85002 

CONTACT. 

Ginger March, Executive Director 
(602) 266-5976 

SERVICES OFFERED: 

The program operates a half-day (4 1/2 hours) and services 160 
children. A job training and counseling program is provided that 
links parents with local training resources. As the area's Resource 
Access Project, this program provides all disabled services and 
training for aroa Head Start Grantees; city and county conEjlidate 
resources for disabled children; and offers parent education pro- 
gram in collaboration with Children's Hospital and Parents Anony- 
mous. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

Recipients must fall under poverty income guidelines. 

ANNUAL BUDGET 

$377,000 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Title VI, Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 
PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN/PARENT INVOL VEMENT 

Parents are an integral part of the program. A course on parenting 
skills is offered also. 



C FAIRFAX COUNTY DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY ACTION, FAIRFAX, VA 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 
Head Start 

Fairfax County Department of Community Action 
11216 Waples Mill Road 
Fairfax, Virginia 22030 

CONTACT PERSON: 

Sandra Lowe, Director 
(703) 691-2617 or 691-2762 
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SERVICES OFFERED: 

The Head Start program has six models of service delivery: part 
day; full day- full day with day care; extended day care; home 
based; and home education where children are in class five days a 
week, but teachers make home visits with parents two afternoons a 
week. 

The program has integrated the High/Scape Curriculum into its 
classes and includes a computer assisted program for children. Pro- 
visions are made for children to participate in the Wolf Trap Per- 
forming Arts program. Medical services are provided to siblings of 
children enrolled in the Head Start program. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

Recipients must fall under poverty income guidelines. The program 
currently has 1,000 children enrolled. 

ANNUAL BUDGET. 
$1,247,580 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Title IV, Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 

PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN/PARENT INVOLVEMENT. 

Parents of enrolled children are given preference for paid teach- 
er's aide positions. Parents receive training at Northern Virginia 
Community College arid in-house training on the High /Scope Cur- 
riculum. 

Area physicians provide medical care to indigent children with 
acute illnesses for a minimal flat fee, plus free office visits under 
the Medical Care for Indigent Children program. Physicians are 
on-call for assigned families. Medication and laboratory services 
are provided by participating pharmaceutical and laboratory com- 
panies. - ------ 

New clothing is donated by 13 area department stores to the 
Clothing Resource Center. Clothing is made available to children 
from low-income families at no cost in two locations. Siblings of en- 
rolled children are eligible also. 

2. Chapter 1: Basic State Grants 

A CHAPTER 1 BASIC GRANTS, WILMINGTON. DE 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

Red Clay Consolidated School District 
1400 Washington Street 
P. O. Box 869 

Wilmington, Delaware 19899 
CONTACT. 

Gladys M. Glover, Supervisor 
(302) 651-2652 
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SERVICES OFFERED: 

The project director provides strong leadership and sets high 
goals for students, staff and administrators. The staff monitors stu- 
dent progress using tests results, daily assignments, skill charts 
and teacher evaluations. :^:zin:i-~: : :: 

- -Children witfc the meet severe educational deficiencies are given 
first priority for entrance into the program. However, maximum 
time allowed for continued instruction is one year. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

Recipients must live in the specified school district. The student 
must take a standardized test to be eligible for the program: 

ANNUAL BUDGET 
$1,614,725 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Chapter 1, Education Consolidation and Improvement Act 
PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN/PARENT INVOL VEMENT. 

The school district provides 20 ways for parents and citizens to par- 
ticipate in program activities, such as attending district and com- 
munity meetings as program liaisons, borrowing materials for 
home use, volimteering to assist teachers in the- classroom, and 
serving as career counselors for students. Parent volunteers are 
recognized annually. 

B. CHAPTER 1 PROGRAM, ALAMEDA, CA 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

Alameda Unified School District 
2200 Central Avenue 
Alameda, California 94501 

CONTACT. 

Pat Klaus, Principal 
(415) 522-6700 ext. 386 

SERVICES OFFERED: 

Students in grades K-5 receive extra instruction in reading, math, 
and oral and written language before and after school. They are 
placed according to test performance. The principal of the school is 
directly involved with the program. The principal informs parents 
and the community about the project and students receive school- 
wide recognition for their accomplishments. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT 

Any student who scores below 40% on the California Comprehen- 
sive Test of Basic Skills (CTB) qualifies for the program as a Chap- 
ter 1 student. 

ANNUAL BUDGET 



$89,000 
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FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Chapter 1, Education arid Consolidation arid Improvement Act 
PROVISIONS l&R CITIZEN/PARENT INVOL VEMENT: 
Parent volunteers assist in classrooms and Chapter 1 reading lab- 
oratories. Parents also take home prepared materials in order to 
work with their children. Parent volunteers are recognized annual- 
ly- 

3. Effective Schools 

A. CHICAGO EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS PROJECT, CHICAGO, IL 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

Chicago Effective Schools Project (ESP) 
Chicago Public Schools 

Department of Equal Educational Opportunities Program 
1819 West Pershing Road 
Chicago, Illinois 60609 

CONTACT. 

Mary E. Broomfield 
Assistan t JSupe r in tenden t 
(312) 890-7790 

SERVICES OFFERED-. 

Services are divided into six areas: (1) time on task; (2) expectations 
for learning; (3) strong principal leadership; (4) parental communi- 
ty involvement; (5) evaluation utilization potential; and (6) general 
sc hool climate. The services covered by these six areas include an 
extended school day; a comprehensive arts program; and staff de- 
velopment. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

Recipients include students attending 107 predominately black and 
Hispanic public schools in Chicago. 

ANNUAL BUDGET. 
$13,015,737 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Funds are appropriated by the Chicago Board of Education. These 
funds include State and local revenues. 

PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN/ PARENT INVOL VEMENT: 
Each school in the ESP has a local planning team comprised of 
parents, teachers, other school personnel, and interested citizens 
that convenes several times during the school year to set goals, ac- 
tivities and objectives. 

B. CONNECTICUT SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS PROJECT, HARTFORD. CT 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

Connecticut School Effectiveness Project 
165 Capitol Avenue 

Hartford, Connecticut 06106 1 ~ ~ 
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CONTACT. 

Patrick Proctor 
Education Consultant 
(203) 566-8263 

SERVICES OFFERED-. 

The program helps low-income children attain the minimum basic 
skills mastery level. Seven components of effective schooling are 
used: (Ij safe and orderly climate; (2) instructional leaderships (3) 
high expectations; (4) opportunity to learn and student time on 
task; (5) frequent monitoring of student progress; (6) clear school 
mission and purpose; and (7) purposeful parent and community in- 
volvement. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

Any student attending a public school in the State of Connecticut 
may be a recipient. Although a school's participation is voluntary, 
the project is targeted for Chapter 1 schools. These schools tend to 
have higher concentrations of children from low-income families. 
Thirty elementary and 12 secondary schools are currently partici- 
pating in the program. 

ANNUAL BUDGET. 

Approximately $400,000 is provided for School Effectiveness Project 
activities for the entire State. The operating budget for positions in 
the Bureau of School and Program Development, v/hich adminis- 
ters the project, is $200,000 and $25,000 is allotted for data prbcess : 
ing. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Funds are provided through State: revenues and by the Federal 
Government through Chapter 2 of the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act. 

PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN/PARENT INVOLVEMENT. 

Some of the Effective Schools have active parental support groups: 

C NEW JERSEY EDUC/ ' ION ASSOCIATION (NJEA) SCHOOL 
EFFECTIVENESS TRAINING (SET) PROJECT. TRKNTON. NJ 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

New dersey Education Association 

School Effectiveness Training Project 

180 West State Street 

P. O. Box 1211 

Trenton, New Jersey 08607 

CONTACT: 

Donald R. McNeely : ■ 
Associate Director of Instruction 
(609) 599-4561 
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SER VICES OFFERED: 

This is a Statewide training project for school personnel. Training 
is divided info three components: (1) Pre-institute; (2) the Institute; 
and (3) the Post-Institute. The Pre-Insiitute component provides 
orientation about the Effective Schools model. The Institute compo- 
nent divides building personnel into teams who develop various as- 
pects of the Effective School plan for their building. The Post-Insti- 
tute component is the implementation phase during which a co- 
ordinating council of school personnel oversees project development 
in the building. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

Public school personnel, who voluntarily choose to participate in 
the training program, are the beneficiaries of the SET Program. 
The entire school staff is brought together to identify common 
problems and strategies to resolve them. Since 1979, 25 New Jersey 
urban schools have participated in the training. The New Jersey 
Education Association and Research for Better Schools, Inc. (RBS) 
provide staff, training materials, and technical assistance. 

ANNUAL BUDGET 

$1,200 fee per consultant 
$100 per teacher for training 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Program costs are shared by NJEA, RBS, and the local board of 
education. These costs can be reduced with financial contributions 
made by supportive community groups. 

PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN/PARENT INVOL VEMENT 
Parental support and participation is encouraged. 

D. EFFECTIVE AND EFFICIENT SCHOOLS PROGRAM, ST. LOUIS, MO 
PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

Effective and Efficient Schools Program (EESP) 

52234 Wells Street 

St. Louis, Missouri 63112 

CONTACT 

Dr. Rufus Youngs Jr. 

Assistant Supeiintendent of Effective and Efficient Schools 
(314) 361-6358 

SER VICES OFFERED : 

The operational components of the Effective and Efficient Schools 
Program are strong administrative leadership, high teacher expec- 
tations, positive school climate, emphasis on basic skills, and regu- 
lar ongoing assessment of student progress. The focus of EESP is 
on academic achievement and systematically increasing test scores 
of students. 
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RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

Recipients include all students from K : 12 attending public schools 
in St. Louis. 

ANNUAL BUDGET 

Not applicable 

FUNDING MECHA NISM: 

The program is funded through State arid local revenues. The pro- 
gram also receives funds from corporations and philanthropic 
groups. 

PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN /PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

The Program encourages parental participation in the form of sup- 
port groups. 

4. Chapter 1: Migrant Children 

A. CHAPTER 1 STATE PROGRAMS (MIGRANT CHILDREN), PHARR, f X 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

Texas Migrant Interstate Program 

Drawer i t 

Pharr, Texas 78577 

CONTACT 

Jesse Vela, Coordinator 
(512) 787-9994 

SERVICES OFFERED 

The cooperative program is available to any Texas public school 
that has migrant students. The program provides training and 
technical assistance to professionals who work with migrant stu- 
dents in schools. The program also assists migrant students to 
transfer credits from State to State. Other services include guid- 
ance counseling, dropout prevention, and parent training, 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT 

Recipients of the program are professionals who work with migrant 
secondary students in Texas schools. 

ANNUAL BUDGET 
til 1,000 

niNDING MECHANISM 

i exas Eklu ation Agency and Chapter 1, Education Consolidation 
md Snpv ment Act 

WTXION. < FOR CITIZEN/PARENT INVOLVEMENT 
raren s serve on Parent Advisory Councils. Parent education is 
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B. THE LAJOYA EXCESS COST MODEL. LAJOYA; TX 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

The LaJoya Excess Cost Model 
LaJoya independent School District 
Drawer J 

LaJoya, Texas 78560 
CONTACT. 

Homero Diaz, Coordinator 
(512) 585-9781 

SERVICES OFFERED: 

The program serves migrant students most in need educationally 
regardless of grade level. The program matches a local teacher 
with a Federal teacher. Instructors provide more concentrated 
teaching in language arts, reading, and mathematics. Students are 
integrated into the regular classroom. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

A recipient must be a migrant student who demonstrates low aca- 
demic achievement. 

ANNUAI BUDGET. 
$450,000 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Texas Education Agency Division of Special Programs and Chapter 
1, Education Consolidation and Improvement Act 

PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN/PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

Parents are encouraged to observe classes and meet periodically 
vith classroom teachers. 

C. CHILD MIGRANT EDUCATION PROGRAMS OF MANATEE COUNTY 

BRADENTON, FL 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

Child Migrant Education Programs of Manatee County 
P : 0. Box 9069 
Bradenton, Florida 33506 

CONTACT 

Carolyn Steele, Coordinator 
(813) 746-5171 

SER VICES OFFERED: 

Language Arts Reading Program: Children in grades K-8 are pro- 
vided additional help with reading and English as a second lan- 
guage, outside their regular classes. 

Preschool Program: Migrant children between the ages of three 
and four years participate in a preschool program to prepare them 
for kindergarten. ^ 
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Drop-Out Prevention Program: Junior and senior high school stu- 
dents who have moved frequently are assisted after school to 
obtain: missing credits: Regular classroom J^achersiserve as tutors. 

Oral Language: A language program For non-English-speaking 
children in gr ades K-8. Most of the children are primarily Spanish- 
speaking. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BEN EFIT. 

These services are for migrant school-age children only, ages three 
to 18 years. Some money is budgeted for parents to attend meet- 
ings, who in turn often offer advice and input. 

ANNUAL BUDGET. 
$744,837 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Chapter i, Education Consolidated and Improvement Act 
PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN/PARENT INVOLVEMENT: 

Parents serve on local and State Parent Advisory Councils that 
participate in the planning, operation, and evaluation of the pro- 
gram. Parents also serve as volunteers in the classroom. 

5. Chapter 1: Neglected and Delinquent Children 

A. SUPPLEMENTARY ACADEMICS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION vSAVEj, 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

Supplementary Academics L tucation (SAVE) 

Youthful Offender Correction. 
P. O. 417 

Hardwick, Georgia 3103* 
CONTACT 

Pratt Hubbard, Principal 
(912) 453-5375 

SER VICES &FERED: 

Project SAVE helps inmates with basic reading and math skills. 
Students receive instruction for two hours a day, progressing at 
their own rate and four hours of vocational training from academic 
teachers and vocational technical instructors who are responsible 
for developing content and skill instruction for the project. Direct 
teaching and monitoring time is increased through the use of 
inmate aides who perform routine, non-instructional tasks. The 
program has been extended to inmates over 21 years with State 
funds. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT 

Recipients include male inmates aged 17-20 years. 

ANNUAL BUDGET 

Approximately $25,000 annually 
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FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Chapter 1, the Education Consolidation arid Improvement Act 

B. JEFFERSON COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS. LOUISVILLE: KY 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

Jefferson County Public Schools 
Burette Education Center 
4409 Preston Highway 
Louisville, Kentucky 40213 

CONTACT. 

Joseph McPherson, Director 
(502) 456-3006 

SERVICES OFFERED: 

Services are provided to neglected and delinquent children in cor- 
rectional institutions. Students receive diagnostic, prescriptive, and 
individualized instruction in reading, language arts, and mathe- 
matics. Data is collected every eight weeks to ensure that progress 
is achieved. Parents, "School Surrogate Parents" (a person respon- 
sible for a child while placed in a correctional institution), students 
and teachers meet at regularly scheduled conferences to assess stu- 
dent progress, attitudes and achievement. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

Recipients are neglected and delinquent children in grades K-12. 
ANNUAL BUDGET 
Approximately $7.1 million annually 
FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Chapter 1, Education Consolidation and Improvement Act 
PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN/PARENT INVOLVEMENT 
The program includes the Chapter 1 Task Force, composed of par- 
ents, teachers, and central office personnel, who plan the program 
annually. Parents serve on the District Advisory Council and as 
staff consultants. 

C. NORTH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTIONS. RALEIGH, NC 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

North Carolina Department of Corrections 
831 W. Morgan Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27603 

CONTACT 

Harry Lee Ballard, Jr., Director 
(919) 733-5143 

SERVICES OFFERED: 

This program provides basic instruction to inmates who do not pos- 
sess a high school diploma or GED certification. State supported 

_■_ § _* 
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guidance services are also provided. Student enrollment, test scor- 
ing, and evaluation is recorded in a computerized management 
system. Instructors are trained professionally through the North 
Carolina Division of Prisons and certified by the State Department 
of Public Instruction. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

Recipients include inmates through 20 years of age with an educa- 
tion assessment level of K-9 grade. 

ANNUAL BUDGET 

Approximately $827,000 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Chapter 1, the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act 
PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN/PARENT INVOL VEMENT 

Volunteer advisory councils composed of concerned citizens tutor 
inmates. 

6. Chapter 1: Immigrant and Refugee Education Programs 

A. SOUTHEAST ASIAN LEARNER'S PROJECT (SEALS). LONG BEAC H, CA 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

Southeast Asian Learner's Project (SEALS) 
Long Beach Unified School District 
1890 Orange Avenue 
Long Beach, California 90806 

CONTACT 

Martha Est rada^ Director 
(213) 591-7699, 591-9571 

SERVICES OFFERED: 

Supplementary education services are provided to primarily non- 
English speakers— Camboc ;an, Hmong, Thai, I-mien, Chinese, Viet- 
namese, and Laotian-speaking students. Bilingual staff are hired to 
instruct the students in their native language and English. Staff 
members serve as counselors or social workers. Bilingual instruc- 
tional associates provide support to regular classroom teachers. 
The staff also provides translation services as needed. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT 

Children born to refugee families from Southeast Asia are recipi- 
ents. 

ANNUAL BUDGET 

Current funding for 1985-86 was $276,603. Funding has declined 
from $363,167 in 1982-83, although the number of children has in- 
creased. 
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FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Transitorial Program for Refugee Children (TPRC) and Emergency 
Immigrant Education Assistance Program 

PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN/PARENT INVOLVEMENT: 
Parents serve on school district's parent advisory councils. Trans- 
lated information on school polHes vnd activities is provided to 
parents. 

B. THE TRANSITION PROGRAM FOR REFUGEES: SAN JOSE, CA 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

The Transition Program for Refugees 
Eastside Union High School District 
830 North Capitol Avenue 
San Jose, California 95133 

CONTACT. 

Dong Hav, Coordinator 
(408) 272-6446 

SERVICES OFFERED: 

The program provides supplementary education services to refu- 
gees from Southeast Asia, Central America, and the Middle East 
lhe purpose of the program is to improve the student's English 
language skills and to enable the student to achieve and maintain 
satisfactory academic performance. Bilingual teachers provide 
classroom instruction and tutoring after school. The staff meets 
with parents and students monthly to access student progress. In- 
service training is available for classroom teachers. Translation 
services for educational purposes are also provided. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

All students must have resided in the U.S. three years or less to be 
eligible for the program. 

ANNUAL BUDGET: 

Approximately $160,000, varies from year to year, based on the 
number of students. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 
Refugee Act of 1980 

PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN/PARENT INVOL VEMENT: 

Parents serve on the school and district Advisory Councils Parent 
i Jucation is available. 

(\ TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AM) CARKKR TRAINING PORTKANI). MK 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

Technical Assistance and Career Training 
Central School Office 
Portland Public Schools 
331 Veranda Street 
Portland, Maine 04103 



CONTACT: 

Grace Studley, Project Director 
(207) 775-0900, ext. 272, 267 

SERVICES OFFERED: 

The career awareness programs educate and train refugees about 
the job market and career choices including a college education. 
The Program provides students with native language supporters 
who provide tutoring and also translate and simplify leading mate- 
rials. Before this program began, refugee students were dropping 
out at a 100% rate, now most students are at the top of their class 
academically. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

Recipients are limited-English proficient speakers, primarily Cam- 
bodian refugees at, Portland High School or Portland Regional Vo- 
cational Technical Center. 

ANNUAL BUDGET 

Approximately $166,000 in fiscal year 1985 
F UNDING MECHA NISM: 

Title 7 of the Transition Program for Refugee Students (Federal), 
and local funding 

PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN/PARENT INVOL VEMENT 

A Parent Advisory Council meets moir.hly. Parent volunteers 
assist in the clMsropms and organize special events. Parents assist 
in the preparation of program proposals on the Title 7 Application 
Advisory Committee. Parents also serve as translators as needed. 

D. ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE (ESL). AUGUSTA, ME 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

English as a Second Language (ESL) 
City of Augusta 
RFD 2, Box 1080 
Pierce Drive 
Augusta, Maine C4330 

CONTACT: 

Frank McQuarrie 
Assistant Superintendent 
(207) 622-3724 

SER VICES OFFERED: 

The purpose of the prograri is to prepare students for college nr 
employment. The program employs four staff members. One in- 
structor and two full-time aides work with elementary and junior 
hi^h school students. Gne full-time instructor works with the high 
school. In the high school, the teacher helps the students develop 
their English vocabulary. 
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he elementary level, where the ehildren Have had no formal 
teaching, teachers and aides instruct the ^ children in reading, writ- 
ing and mathematics. They also take the children on field trips. 
Audiovisual materials are used in teaching. The children spend 
half the day with the ESL staff and the other half in regular class- 
room settings,; although the ESL staff never leave the children 
during the school day. As students begin to obtain regular or 
normal vocabulary, they are then integrated with regular class- 
rooms.: i : 

The ESL staff also assists the students in their homework assign- 
ments, at the library and offers general support and encourage- 
ment. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

A total of 3,300 students, mostly Asian, in grades K-12, are provid- 
ed services. 

ANNUAL BUDGET 

$47,900 ($14,000 Federal and $33,900 local) 
FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Local and State funding and Title 7, Transition Program for Refu- 
gee Children 

PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN/PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

American sponsors of F3L families an i members of the community 
participate on the ESL Advisory Cr/^rSttee. 

7. Follo* • Through Program 

A. s^INT Fi LLOW THROUGH, FLINT, MI 

PROGRAM ALPhESS: 

Flint Follow- Trira^H Program 
923 E< it T Cearcilev Street 
Flint, Michigan 48502 

CONTACT: 

Edward Ham: berry, Coordinator of Compensatory Education Pro- 
grams 

(313) 702-1259 
SERVICES OFFERED: 

Flint Follow Through is a parent-initiated, direct instruction pro- 
gram. The program offers intensified reading, mathematics and 
language development skills and comprehensive health services in 
two elementary schools The program also has a parent coordinator 
who works with students and parents: 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT 

Recipients are residents of k ncome areas. The program used to 
serve children in grades K-f>, out now only serves grades K-l be- 
cause of cuts in Federal support. 

70 
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ANNUAL BUDGET: 
$117,392— (1986:87) 
FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Title VI, Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 
PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN/PARENT INVOLVEMENT: 

Parents serve on a Parent Advisory Council which has decision- 
making powers regarding the program. Parents also serve as volun- 
teers in the classroom. The program provides parents with special 
workshops, designed to improve the quality of life for children and 
their families on such topics as health, nutrition, and make-and- 
take = sessions where parents make reading materials for use at 
home: 

B. FOLLOW THROUGH PROGRAM, OAKLAND. CA 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

Follow Through Programs 
Oakland Unified School District 
1011 Union Street 
Oakland, California 94607 

CC CP. ._. 

Stanley Won, Director 
(415) 465-5073 

SERVICES OFFERED: 

This program provides inservice teacher training, staff develop- 
ment services, and tutoring services. Due to a reduction in Federal 
funds, children are now referred for additional services such as 
medical, dental, and psychological care elsewhere. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

Children in grades R-3 from low-income families are eligible for 
services. 

ANNUAL BUDGET: 
$160,853 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Title t i, Omnibus Budge; Reconciliation Act of 1981 
PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN/PARENT INVOLVEMENT: 

Parents are encouraged to assist in the classroom. Parents also 
serve on the Policy Advisory Committee and participate in deci- 
sion-making regarding program curriculum and selection of person- 
nel. Parent education is also offered. 

C. TULARE FOLLOW THROUGH, TULARE, CA 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

Tulare V »!low Through 
600 Nor: h Cherry Street 
Tulare, California 93274 ^ 1 
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CONTACT. 

Thelma Gomez, Director 
(209) 686-3335 

SER VICES OFFERED: 

The program offers a variety of educational, medical, dental, psy- 
chological, and other services. Education services Focus on language 
development and reading and math skills. Nutrition education is 
aloo provided. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

Children in grades K-3 From low-income Families are recipients. 

ANNUAL BUDGET: 

$94,500 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Title VI, Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 
PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN/PARENT INVOLVEMENT: 
Parents serve as volunteers in schools For approximately 7,000 
hours per year. A program oF parent education is provided in 
which parents determine subjects to be addressed. Parents also 
have access to classroom materials For home use. 

8. Vocational Education 

A. MEDICAL OFF'CE , SSISTANT PROGRAM, CINCINNA: :. OH 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

Medical Office Assistant Program 

Great Oaks Joint Vocational School District 

3254 East Kemper Road 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45241 

CONTACT 

Clifford Migai,iAssociate Superintendent 
Lillif Paddio, Supervisor Analyst 
(513) 771-8840, ex. 325, ex. 365 

SERVICES OFFERED: 

The program provides instruction in the classroom, laboratory 
and an office setting outside the school. Students have field experi- 
ence with companies in the Cincinnati area which includes Proctor 
and Gamble, General Electric, University Hospital. Children's Hos- 
pital and others. Students also assist district school nurses in per- 
forming student physical examinations. - 

Services to the public include eye tests, blood drives and volun- 
teer work with Cincinnati agencies 
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RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

Any junior or senior high school student. Students outside the dis- 
trict must pay tuition. 

ANNUAL BUDGET. 
$90,000 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Funded through State and local funds 

PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN/PARENT INVOL VEMENT. 

People from the employing industry volunteer to work with the 
program . Doctors in the community advise on program matters. 
Parents, former students, professionals, paraprofessionak and pro- 
gram staff serve on an advisory council. Colleges in the area accept 
the course for credit. 

B. RESPIRATORY THERAPY TECHNICIAN PROGRAM, OKLAHOMA CITY, 

OR 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

Respiratory Therapy Technician Program 
Francis Tuttle Vocational Center 
12777 North Rockwell 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73142 

CONTACT. 

Lezli Heyland, Program Director 
(405) 722-7799 

SERVICES OFFERED: 

Services include instruction in the classroom, laboratory, and in a 
clinical setting outside the school. The program provides financial 
assistance and tutoring for students who need remedial help. 
Career services and a library are available: 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

Recipients are high school graduates who are 18 years of age upon 
admission to the program. Recipients are required to pass a read- 
ing and math examination. 

ANNUAL BUDGET-. 

Information not available 

FUNDING MECHA NISM: 

State and local lands 

PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN/PARENT INVOL VEMENT: 
Advisory group approves curriculum and evaluates program. 
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9. Special Education 

A. INFORMATION CENTER FOR HANDICAPPED INDIVIDUALS ISC 
WASHINGTON. DC 

PROGRAM A DDRES.j 

Informatibii Centrr for Handicapped Individuals, Inc. (ICHIi 
605 G Street, N.W Suite 202 
Washington, D 0. 20001 

CONTACT. 

Yetta W. Galiber, Executive Director 
(202) 347-4988 (voice) 
(202) 347-8320 (TTY) 

SERVICES OFFERED: 

The ICHI mission is to link disabled children and adults with avail- 
able resources mvi services: Where gaps exist in the service deliv- 
ery system, ICHI engages in public advocacy. ICHI services include 
cuenl assistance, case man^ment for homebound, disabled per- 
sons, ciiild advocacy, and information and referral. ICHI also pub- 
lishes miormation concern^g the needs of disabled persons includ- 
ing a directory of services in English arid Spanish. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT 

Recipients include disabled children and adults, parents, represent- 
atives, or surrpga^jDarents, and other concerned professionals. 

ANNUAL BUDGET. 

Approximately $1 million 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Developmental Disabilities Assistance and Bill of Rights Act of 
1*eP Pr °tection and Advocacy for Mentally 111 Individuals Act of 
1985, and State funds 

PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN/PARENT INVOL VEMENT. 
ICHI enlists community support in activities such as the annual 
Christmas store For disabled children and the annual Ms. Wheel- 
chair Pageant. 

B. INFANT-PRESCHOOL SPECIAL EDUCATION RESOURCE NETWORK, 
„ PASAI ENA/SAeRAMENTO, CA 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

Infant-Preschool Special Education Resource Network 
330 South Oak Knoll 
Pasadena, California 95825 
and 

650 University Avenue 
Room 201 

Sacramento, California 95825 
CONTACT: 

Linda Brekken, Coordinator 
(916) 921-0531 
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SERVICES OFFERED: 

The program is part of the California Comprehensive System of 
Personnel Development under the California Department of Educa- 
tion. It provides comprehensive staff development and training For 
multidisciplinary professionals who serve infants and preschoolers 
with special needs and their families: 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

Recipients include community-based organizations that serve in- 
fants and young children with special needs and their families. 

ANNUAL BUDGET: 
$389,000 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Education of the Handicapped Act Amendments of 1983 
PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN/PARENT INVGL VEMENT: 

The program employs parents of children with special needs. Par- 
ents and citizens also serve on advisory committees that assist in 
id' i ifying needs and improving Statewide services. 

10: Bilingual Education 
a: bilingual khucation training (bet) project, tucson. az 
PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

Bilingual Education Training (BET) Project 

Office of Bilingual and International Studies 

Pima Community College 

P.O. Box 3010 

200 North Stone Avenue 

Tucson, Arizona 85702-3010 

CON \CT. 

Hank Oyama, Associate Dean 

Office- of Bilingual International Studies 

(602) 884-6572 

SERVICES OFFERED: 

The program, which has been in opera for lb' years, provides 
training in language, culture and bilingual methodology to person- 
nel who currently work, or may be assigned to work, in bilingual 
(Spanish/English) classrooms at the elementary and secondary 
levels. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

Recipients include school administrators, teachers, students and 
parents who are bilingual, primarily Spanish and English, and 
some Native American speakers. 
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ANNUAL BUDGET. 

Approximately $200,000; $47,000 of which are Federal funds 
FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Funds are provided by the Office of Bilingual Education and Mi- 
nority Languages Affairs (OBEMLA), Department of Education, 
through a competitive Federal grant program under the Bilingual 
Education Act of 1984. 

PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN/PARENT INVOLVEMENT. 

Parent advisory committees are required under the grants provi- 
sions. Parent education and training workshops are conducted also. 

B. CASE STUDIES OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS. SACRAMENTO, 

CA 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

Ease Studies of Bilingual Education Programs 
California State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, California 95814 

CONTACT. 

Norman C. Gold 
(916; 3 VT856 ____ 

SERVICES OFFERED: 

The program provides training nnd technical assistance on bilin- 
jjual teaching approaches and evaluation methods to teachers. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

Recipients include approximately 2,000 students in five school dis- 
tricts throughout the State which have bilingual education pro- 
grams. 

ANNUAL BUDGET. 

Approximately $200,000 from the State Education Department arid 
five school districts 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Funded by the Office of Bilingual and Minority Languages Affairs 
(OBEMLA) through a competitive Federal grant program under 
the Bilingual Education Act of 1984. 

PRO VISIONS FOR CITIZEN/PARENT INVOL VEMENT. 

All of the Title VII grants require parental participation at the 
pre-proposal level as well as through the funding cycle of the 
project. 

C. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR BILINGUAL EDI CATION 
CONTACT. 

The following list of names includes the: President of the State af- 
filiates of the National Association for Bilingual Education. Infor- 
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mation on successful programs in each State should be available 
upon request. 

Lincoln Saito, Box 1250, Fairbanks, AK 99707. 

Shelly Spiegel-Coleman, 926 J Street, Suite 810, Sacramento, 
CA 95814. . 

Myrella Lara, 140 Captain Thomas Boulevard, West Haven, 
CT 06516. 

Sofia Santiesteban, 572 1 S.W. 58th Place, Miami, FL 33143. 

Romeo C. Gatan, Illinois State Board of Education, 100 W. 
Randolph, Suite 14-300, Chicago, IL 60601. 

Virginia JSumaya, 2653 Somerset Street, Wichita, KS 67204. 

Vincent Petrosino, 181 N. Bend Road, Baltimore City Public 
Schools, Baltimore, MD 21229. 

John Daminquez, Van Buren Intermediate School District, 
701 S. Paw Paw Street, Lawrence, MI 49064. 

Dick Little Bear^ Interface Field Rep„ Montana State Uni- 
versity, 242 Reid Hall, Bozeman, MT 59717. 

Gus Keene, P. O. Box 420, Zuni, NM 87327. 

Richard Lopez, 1710 N. Old Pueblo Drive, Tucson, AZ 85745. 

Rudy Chavez, 713 7th Avenue, Brighton, CO 80601. 

Nancy F. Zelasko, Georgetown University, BESC, Suite 1.00, 
2139 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington, DC 20007. 

Jiy R. Fuhriman, Education Building 207, Boise State Uni- 
versity, Boise, ID 83725. 

Maritza Robles, South Bend Comm. School Corporation, 635 
S. Main Street, South Bend, IN 46601. 

Victor Gordon, 5931 Milne Boulevard, New Orleans, LA 
70124. 

Gilman Hebert, 7 Park Place, Jamaica Plain, MA 02130. 

Roberto Acosta, 8321 Cloman Avenue, Inver Grove Heights, 
MN 55075. ------ - -- 

Gail P: Rothweiter^ Rutgers University, 3 Bartlett Street, 
New Brunswick, NJ 08903. 

Dolores Fernandez, 443 State Street, Albany, NY 12203. 

Donald Cellini, 229 Center Street, Findlay, OH 45840. 

Sergia Montz, 3170 Easthill Drive, Bethlehem, PA 18017. 

Willis Poole, 43 Darrow Drive, Warwick, RI 02886. 

Sara V. West, Rutherford County Bilingual Office, Centml 
Middle School, East Main Street, Murfreesboro, TN 37130. : 

Ront^d Saunders, 2521 N. Utah Street, Arlington, V A 22207. 

Ezequiel B. Vargas, 6251 Fox Run, Deforest, WI 53532. 
: Patricia-Wilkerson, Lawton Public Schools, P. O. Box 1009, 
Lawton, OK 73502. 

Cesar Cruz, BEMSC, Universidad Metropolitana, P. O. Box 
CUM, Rio Piedras, PR 00928, 

Shirley Murphy, Little Wound School, P. O. Box 450, Kyle, 
SD 57752. 

Ana M. Guzman, P. O. Box 30, 1415 Market Street, Baytown, 
TX 77520. 

Bridget Lambert Cullerton, 8805 40th West, Tacoma, WA 
98466. 
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II. Indian Education 

._. WRITING VO READ, RED MESA. AZ 
PROGP A Af A DDPJSSS: 

Wri< - Keai 

h a .. District 

sou - • 

P O. Box < 

teec Nos Pu, ,\ r zona 86514 
CONTACT. 

Mary Ann H \ er, Principal 
(602) 656-3226 

SERVICES OFFERED: 

Writing to Read is a basic-literacy program, designed to teach read- 
ing skills using IBM computers with children in K-2nd grades; 
Children topically begin this program with no English skills. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT 

Recipients are primarily kindergarteners and first graders, but 
second or third grade children needing help may enter the pro- 
gram. 

ANNUAL BUDGET 

$2,500.00/yearly, after the initial purchasing of computers and 
other necessary equipment to start the program. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Tit IV of the Indian Education Act and the Indian Self-Determi- 
nation Act of 1975 

B. DROP OUT PREVENTION PROGRAM, SHAWNEE, OK 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

Dropout Prevention Program 
Shawnee Board of Education 
326 North Union Street 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 74861 

CONTACT 

Cloe Rhodes-Director 
(405) 273-0653 

SER VICES OFFER ED : 

The program helps students develop personal pride, a positive self- 
image, and improved feelings of self-worth. Native American, non- 
certified paraprofesnicnah serving as counselors work with stu- 
dents during school time. Counselors check student progress and 
grades, and make home visits whjn students are having problems 
in school. 
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RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT, 

A recipient must be a Native American student. Students must 
complete the Indian Student Certification which verifies that they 
are of Indian descent and indicates their tribal affiliation. 

ANNUAL BUDGET: 

$67,000 (1986) 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Title IV, the I Uan Education Act 

PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN/PA, 1ENT IN VOL VEMENf'. 
The Parent Committee participates in the ongoing development of 
the program and approves an annual school-community needs as- 
sessment. 



B. PROGRAMS FOR ECONOMIC SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
1. Employment 



A. PROJECT SAIL, BALTIMORE, MD 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

Project SAIL (Student Adventures In Learning) 
Neighborhood Progress Administration 
Office of Manpower Resources 
701 St Paul Street : 
Baltimore, Maryland 21202 

CONTACT: 
Carl Wheeler 

Manager, Remediation Program 
(301) 396-7510 



SERVICES OFFERED: 

The Stuc *nt Adventures in Learning Program provides intensive 
remedial education and work experience for educationally-deficient 
and economically disadvantaged Baltimore Public School youths. 
Its goals are (1) to improve school retention rates, (2) to in- - - 
the employability of disadvantaged youths, (3) to deter addle ^ 
parenthood, and (4) to reduce learning decay over the summer 
months. 

Project SAIL is a two-part program, consisting of a summer com- 
ponent and a school-year component (Academic Club). The summer 
component is an eight-week program which operates at three 
senior high school sites. The program offers youth an opportunity 
to participate in a remedial education program, a paiJ work experi- 
ence, and a series of life-planning 

The Academic Club, which operates from September to June, is a 
peer-support program designed to reinforce the previous summer's 
achievements and encourage aspirations toward high school com- 
pletion. Participation in the Academic Club is voluntary. 
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RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

Project SAIL targets youth between the ages of li and 15 years, 
who are two to three years behind t) impropriate grade level, in- 
terested in obtaining employ -it, in transition from junior to 
senior high school, and at risk ^ becoming adolescent parents arid 
school dropouts. To qualify for the program, participants must 
meet eligibility requirements under the Job Training Partnership 
Act (JTPA). 

ANNUAL BUDGET. 
$171,000 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

The operations of Project SAIL are funded through the collabora- 
tive efforts of the Neighborhood Progress Administration/Office of 
Manpower Resources (NPA/OMR) and the Baltimore City Public 
Schools (BCPS). NPA/OMR has overall management responsibil- 
ities and_BGP5 provides facilities, input in staff, tutor, and partci- 
pant selection, and on-site job opportunities. Curriculum develop- 
ment is a joint effort by the two agencies. 

Project SAIL \s also supported by summer youth funds under the 
Job Training Partnership Act. Additional support is received from 
the Fund for Educational Excellence and the Straus and Goldseker 
Foundation. 

PROVISIONS FOR CITIZENS/PARENT INVOLVEMENT. 

Parents are encouraged to get involved and attend meetings with 
program officials regarding the students' progress while enrolled in 
Project SAIL ; 

B. WOODSTOCK JOB CORPS PROGRAM, WOODSTOC K, MD 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

Woodstock Job Corps Program 
P.O. Box 8 i: 

Woodstock, Maryland 21163 
CONTACT. 

John Peoples, Center Director 
(30D46M100 

SERVICES OFFERED: 

Woodstock Job Corps is a twtnty-four hour, seven days a week 
residential program that provides: clothing assistance; recreation; 
education; including remedial education and a GED program; job 
training; vocational training; student leadership programs; job 
placement services; counseling services; medical and dental care; 
and social development. - : 

Vocational offerings include: carpentry; building and apartment 
maintenance; brick masonry; cement masonry; electrical wiring; 
floor covering; landscaping; plumbing; painting; plastering; culi- 
nary arts; busmen/clerical; health occupations t raining; and weld- 
ing. 
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RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

Eligible recipients are American citizens between the ages of 16 
aiid 22 years who are economically disadvantaged: and require addi- 
tional education, vocational training, and related support services 
in a residential setting. 

ANNUAL BUDGET 
$4,704,034 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Title IV-B, the Job Training Partnership Act 

PROVISIONS FOR COMMUNITY/PARENT INVOL VEMENT 

Parents and citizens participate in Community Relations Council 
in activity such as Career Day, Job Fair, "Just Say No" Drug 
Abuse Program, and Parents Night. 

2. Basic Family Support 

A. BALTIMORE OPTIONS PROGRAM (AID TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN), BALTIMORE. MD 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

Baltimore Options Programs 

Maryland Department of Human Resources 

1100 North Eutaw Avenue 

Baltimore, Maryland 21201 

CONTACT 
Mr. David Siegel 

Director, Office of Welfare and Employment Policy 
(301) 383-2166 

SER VICES OFFERED: 

The program is managed by the Mayor's Office of Manpower He- 
sources (MOMR), which provides employment, training, and social 
support services for all assigned registrants. Two key elements of 
the program are job search and work experiences. The Options pro- 
gram focuses on long-term employability development. Baltimore 
Options registrants work up to 40 hours a week, unpaid for a maxi- 
ni"**i of 26 weeks. They continue to receive their AFDC grants 

div 'his time. 

- program offers group workshops covering work attitudes and 
behavior, job skills and activities, direct job placement services, 
direct referral to available jobs, Mi-time (35 hours/week) unsalar- 
ied employment in a public or private nonprofit agency, individual 
tutoring, basic skills and GED instruction with some work experi- 
ence activity, self-paced computerized instruction in basic skills, 
classroom training l >r specific skilled occupations, and subsidized 
employment with private sector employers providing on-the-job 
training. Additional supportive services such as transportation, 
child care, and small stipends are provided. 
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RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

AFDC recipients whose youngest child is over the age of five years 
are eligible to receive services. 

ANNUAL BUDGET 

Prior to Federal cuts in December 1985 reductions in WIN of 20%, 
and the additional 4% reductions under the Gramm-Rudman Act, 
the: Options program received an allocation, of $4.8 million from 
Federal funds; $500,000 State match; $750,000 in AFDC waiver au- 
thor! y; and $100,000 in JTPA monies for State Initiative Pro- 
grams. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

The program is funded through State WIN demonstration funds, 
and waivers of AFDC statutes in order to fund innovative pro- 
grams, thus using AFDC funds to subsidize jobs along with some 
-TTPA funds. Stipends are considered training-related expenses and 
are disregarded under AFDC account funds. Services are paid for 
vhrough the use of WIN funds. Consequently, clients are not disad- 
vantaged jby having their AFDG benefits : ^educed. = Title XX funds 
are used for day care services of the Sociai Services Block Grant: 

B. HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM (HRDJ, RALEIGH, NC 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

State Human Resources Development (HRD) 
116 West Ederitbri Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina '611 

CONTACT 

Peggy- Graham 
(919) 733-4791 

SERVICES OFFERED: 

The program operates in 345 North Carolina community colleges 
and provides disadvantaged adults with prevocational training and 
counseling, job placement, and very close follow-up services for one 
year. The program's objectives are to reduce welfare payments, un- 
employment, and underemployment. The program has an incentive 
structure that focuses on sustaining postprogram employment of 
program graduates. 

The 345 community colleges operate HRD on a voluntary basis. 
They are largely independent, and the local institution can design 
anct experiment with both the management and curriculum of 
HRD. 

A typical eight-week training cycle includes classes in such skills 
as letter writing; using the telephone <md directory; banking; math 
and reading; buying on credit; b idgeti-i^ ?.nd money management; 
and applying for, interviewing for, and starting a job. Glass size is 
typical h } 20, and average classes receive 20 hours of instruction. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT 

The ei rollees are predominately black females from low-income 
families. 



ANNUAL BUDGET 

Tne program received approximately $3.8 million For fiscal year 
1985-86. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

HRD receives an annual allocation fiom the State legislature. Cur- 
rent funding arrangements for HI?D allocate one-third of HRD 
funds for each program's share of instructional hours generated hv 
a.<i HRD programs; one third of HRD funds are allocated in equal 
scares to all programs; and the remainder of HRD funds are com- 
petitively based on an "earn back index". The earn back index de- 
termines how efficient local programs are, based on the relative 
difference between the increased income of participants compared 
to the decrease in public assistance payments based on the pro- 
gram's efforts. 

C. CORPORATE CHILD DEVELOPMENT FUND OF TEXAS, AUSTIN, TX 

PROGRA M ADDRESS: 

Corporate Child Development Fund of Texas 
Suite 122 

510 South Congress Avenue 
Austin, Texas 78764 

CONTACT. 

Debbie Latimer, Administrative and Operating Director 
(512) 478-9741 

SER VICES OFFERFD : 

The Fund raises money from the corporate sector to assist in the 
development and expansion of Title XX child care programs in un- 
derserved rural and nonurban areas and in upgrading the quality 
of child care. The Fund has a multiple-site impact by leveraging 
corporate and government funds. 

Established in 1979 by the Texas Department of Human Re- 
sources and the Levi Straus Foundation. The Corporate Child De- 
velopment Fund provides technical assistance and seed money to 
rural Texas localities to be used as matching funds for the Title X 
programs. The funds are provided for capital equipment p urcha 
consultants, and playground development. The fund aiso prov; k 
monies for Title XX training, scholarship, and grants. Grants 
made available for CDA (Child Development Associate) certificate: 
training, which permits CDA candidates to obtain accreditation. 
The fund also publishes the Child Care Journal Quarterly which is 
copyrighted and funded by the Texas Department: of Human Re- 
sources. The journal is sent to all licensed providers within tr>? 
State. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

Small rural communities in Texar- that are underserved by Title 
XX programs. 



ANNUAL BUDGET'. 

Initially, 20 corporate donor-: contributed approximately $200,001 
which was to be used as local: match money For establishing Titl 
XX programs. Currently, the budget is closer to $150,000 with aj 
proximately 350,000 to $100,C< V ^ovidec to community groups 
Most of the Fund's operating cciii are covered by proceeds fron 
the publication of the Child Care Journal Quarterly. 

Funding mechanism-. 

Funded by a contract from the Texas Department of Human R€ 
sources, a two-year grant from the Levi Straus Foundation which i 
used tor operating funds; and program funds from corporate con 
tributors. Funds are made available for small towns to meet loca 
match requirements for Title XX funding. The Corporate Develop 
ment Fund uses 10% of the total funds for operating cost and 90^ 
for local match opportunities. 

D. CHILDREN'S JME SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA 

r°OGR/ M ADDRESS: 

Children's Hor^e Society of California (CHS) 
State Headquara 
2727 E. 6th Stn 

Ln-s Angeles, C . ;,ia 90057-3111 
COTJTtiCT. 

< a:nes T. Spradley, Jr. 
Executive Director 

(213) "39 <rr^ 

SERVICES FFERED. 

Services include counseling, adoption assistance, expectant parent 
services, foster care, public education rervices, crisis interventior 
services,_ahG group care 

F.ECI n IENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

Children, you h and adults meeting criteria for benefits * ? eIij?ibl<E 
fPT: zP??ti?ipatiP|^ a^fjs^ a wiae range of activities. Please ~,riecS 
witn nearest branch for complete details. 

ANNUAL BUDGET 

$12,323,700 (1985) 

FUNDING MECHANISM. 

The budget is supported through fundraising, ser/ice contracts, in- 
vestment income, United Way, gifts and grarts from foundations 

PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN/PARENT INVOL VEMENT. 

CHS services 58 counties in California with > : ' quarters in Los 
Angeles and branch offices statewide. Pieav contact nearest 
branch for specific details: 
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C. HE ALU! AND NUTRITION PROGRAMS 
1. Health 

A. CARDOZA HIGH SCHOOL INFANCY CENTER, W T NGTON. DC 
ROGRAM ADDRESS: 

i ;.rdoza High School infancy Center 
:>3th and Clifton Streets N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 2000'J 

CONTACT: 

Director: Mrs. Lucille C-reehj Pediatric Nurse 
(202) 673-7550 

SERVICES OFFERED 

Day care services are provided for infants and toddlers of teen 
moth* -s at_Gardoza High School: There is also a parenting pro- 
gram for teen parents beiweer the hours of 8:00 a.m. to 3:15 p.m., 
Monday through Friday during the school term. Provisions for care 
were also available during the summer of 1986. 

The center was established to accommodate the increasin 
number of teenage girls at Cardoza giving birth during the sc* * 
year. Its purpose is to enable teen mothers to finish school b 
viding child care services There are plan? to expand to othei - 
trict of Columbia schools during the 1986-87 school year. 

RECIPIENTS Wff & BENEFIT: 

The Center can accommodate 20 children of en roll ed students who 
regularly attend school. Thn children range in a>:< ironi 6 montlis 
up to 3 years: 

ANNUAL BUDGET. 

Approximately $125,000 (1985) for all center* in ■■ s> . 
FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Funding is now provided in part by the Department bi , Human 
Services of the Government of the District of Columbia, the I).c!. 
Public Schools system, and private foundations 

PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN/PARENT INV^L VFMENT 

Tf ri parent are fiven instruction on proper nutrition, health car- 
and parent i^sponvibility. '. j Center staif also gives mora 1 support 
to the tee /> parents. Parents are encouraged to complete their' high 
school education, as well as consider the possibilities of college or 
vocational training. 



B. ME.^C'tlD EARLY AND PE^ ODIC SCREENING DIAGNOSIS AND 
TREATMENT PROGRAM 

PROGRAM ADDRESS AND CONTACT 
State Departments of Health 



SERVICES OFFERED. 

Regular, periodic comprehensive arid preventive health care se~v 
ices 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

Recipients are poor children under age 21 who qualify for Medicaic 
or Crippled Children's Services. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Funded through Medicaid: but distribution uofimon: 3 varies unde: 
State regulations within the Department of Health for each Slate 
Not all Stater participate. 

2. Nutrition 

A. B.C. GENERAL HOSPITAL WIC PROGRAM, WASHINGTON, DC 
PROGRAM ADD ' ESS: 

D.C. General Ho ;ital WIC Progr am 
1900 Massachusetts Avenue, S.E. 
Building #9. r x)m AF-27 
Washington \ 20003 

CONTACT 

Alice Lock , R.D M.S., 

Chief, Mat e rial and Child Nutrition 

(202) 675-7149 

SERVICES OFFERED: 

Nutritious supplemental food is provided to women, infants, and 
children up to the age of five years who are determined to be at 
nutritional rifk, 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

The D.C. General Hospital WIC Program primarily services Dis- 
trict of Columbia residento. Efforts are tenaciously made to enroll 
high-risk: infants, young children less than five years of age, prp~- 
nant and poo^partum women at less than six months, and breast- 
feeding mothers who may be at medical or nutritional ri. k. 

ANNUAL BUDGET 
$87,295 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

The Federal Child Nutrition Act provides funds for WIC however, 
it does not co^er all administrative costs. Consequently, the hospi- 
tal has supplemented the WIC Program by approximately 21%. 
This amuunts to $20,000 for the current fiscal year. In addition to 
actus' dollars, the hospital has made the following in-kind contri- 
bui .ons of Mood work, postage for mail sent to participants, office 
space, .maintenance arid utilities 
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PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN /PARENT INVOL VEMENT. 

Volunteers and nutrition students provide support to staff. Nutri- 
tion education is provided to participating recipients: 

______ B. STATE OF WYOMING WIC PROGRAM 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

Wyoming WIC Program 
Hathaway Building 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 8. <K)2 

CONTACT. 

Joseph T. Williams 

Wyoming WIC Program Director 

Telephone: (307) 777-7494 

SERVICES OFFERED: 

Participants receive nutrition education along with specially pre- 
scribed food packages. Wvoming has served more than 33,000 moth- 
ers and children since the program began. There are WIC clinics 
all over the State in public health departments, mobile trailers 
and.even a church basement. The largest clinic is cpen five days a 
week, but staff members travel to smaller clinics at some sites just 
once or twice a month 

Wyoming has become a pioneer in computerizing program oper- 
ations. Working closely with local staff, State managers have devel- 
S™£ the / irst on-line computer data bank system specifically for 
WIC needs, which is expected to result ir_ an estimated $20,000 
annual savings -i operating costs. Within a three-year period, the 
system will pay i >r itself It also serves participants more efficient- 
ly ana has acv: v to the skills of the professional and paraprofes- 
sional staff. . 

The computers help the local staff with many tasks formerly 
t one by hand. In addition to using the units to issue vouchers and 
?ertity and recertify participants, local agencies also use the units 
to: correct participants' records; select food package prescriptions: 
enter information directly into the State's master file; transfer in- 
formation from the master file; and print out data when w-itten 
materials are needed. 

The new system also improves efficiency by reducing the amount 
0t participants spend in the clinics and b} providing tighter 

v • .reasures. The new automated voucher issuance system is a 
- ; ; ' -aver; vendor-specific vouchers ;ai be prepared and print- 
er a: y time. Terminals can also b> programmed to nrepare post- 
cards reforming participants of their status. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

The program serves lo^ -income pregnant and breastfeer ing 
wome n, infants, and children up to age five who are determined to 
te r^ risk because of nutrition-related health problems and inad- 
equate diet. 

ANNUAL BUDGET. 

Federal $3.3 million; other sources $100,000 
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FUNDING MECHANISM: 
Ghtld Nutrition Act 

C LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM, LOS ANGELES; CA 
PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

Los A jeles Unified School District Food Services 
Box .cig 

Los Angeles, California 90051 
CONTACT: 

Bruce T. Brady 

(213) 742-7064 

SERVICES OFFERED: 

The program provides Los Angeles school children in grades K-12 
with 536,000 meals daily and operates the largest breakfast pro- 
gram in the country. Breakfast is provided to over one-third of the 
district's enrollment and lunch is provided to more than half of the 
enrollment L.A. Unified schools also provides meals during the 
sumriiOi program. ::. 

Special food services are availab for students with special 
needs: Special menus for disabled .students are available at 17 sites. 
Meate are prepared and served to enable disabled students to feed 
themselves. Special menus are also available for pregnant students 
to provide supplemental protein and calcium. 

The Los Angeles program is growing rapidly. Most schools are 
equipped to serve 200-300 meals, but are now serving more than 
2,000-3,000 daily. As a result, the Food Service has created a p re- 
plate factory, where meals are prepared in advance and delivered 
to schools. Meals are then served from a "hot shack", a small unit 
with refrigeration and cooking facilities. 

The system also operates a nutrition education program and food 
services for athletes. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BEIm FIT. 

Participation in the food program is determined on the basis of 
family income with some children paying fnl price for meals. How- 
ever, the majorit- of children in the sys f em pay a reduced cost or 
nothing at all. 

ANNUAL BUDGET: 

Approximately $183 million 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

The Federal Child Nutrition Act and State funds 
PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN/PARENT INVOL VEMENT: 
The school system hires parents and interested persons to serve as 
noon recreation directors. The directors supervise the children 
during meals and recreational activities 2-3 hours per day. The 
staff also sends questionnaires about food preferences and the qual- 
ity of program performance to p' nts periodically. 
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D. PROGRAMS FOR A SAFE AND LIVABLE ENVIRONMENT 

1. Child Welfare 



A. FAMILY AND CHILD SERVICES OF WASHINGTON. DC 

PROGRAM ADDRE3S: 

Family and Child Services of Washington, D.C 
929 L Street, N.W. 
Washington, D C. 20001 

CONTACT. 

dohn Theban, Executive Director 
(202) 2894510 

SERVICES OFFERED: 

Services include therapeutic foster carp senior centers, daycare, 
summer camps, family services, adoption \ tinseling, etc. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

A fuR range of services are provided to fr Aes or children who 
may benefit from foster care, adoption, i4 i other auxiliary pro- 
grams designed to keep families together as a cohesive unit. 

ANNUAL BUDGET. 

Approximately $3:5 million 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Adopt' Assistance and Child We fare Act, Child Nutrition Act, 
and ^ ye government grants— 45%; United Way— 30%; client re 
imbursement— 17%; contributions 7%; miscellaneous— 1% 

B. PROJECT COE rOPS/COD MOMS; EVANSTON, IL 

PROGRA MAI > DRESS: 

Council 0/ Elders COE Pops /COE Moms Inc. 
Post Office: Box 3630: 
Evanston, Illinois 60204 

"ACT 

;ton City Councilman Dennis Drummer 
-z: 328-2120 



SER VICES OFFERED : 

The Council of Eldei (COE) Pops arid Moms began in the 
summer of 1983 as a response of black parents to the gang-related 
slaying of aii EvariGton youth, The Council is a nonprofit corpora- 
tion: The Council's first formal activity was the initiation of week- 
end night-time Foot and car patrols, designed to improve reporting 
and deterrence of criminal conduct in high-;isk areas. The Council 
has also developed two drcp-in centers within the community 
which provide supervised recreation for children on weekends and 
after school. Council members also chaperon e dances and parties at 
the YMCA, the YWCA, local churches arid homes. COE M orris has 
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established a scholarship fund to defray tuition charges of recipi- 
ents who attend local community colleges. n . . 

In the summer of 1984, the COE Moms joined with the Evanston 
Human Services Committee and other support agencies to establish 
an after-school reading and tutoring center. The center provides a 
quiet, or derly place where young people can do their homework 
and receive individual academic assistance awav from the anti- 
learning pressure of the street and many homes. Finally, COS 
Moms organizes several parties for younger children in the commu- 
nity. Most recently, the Evanston Police Department recognized 
iNr Council with an official commendation for outstanding service. 

Vi t 'CiriF NTS WHO BENEFIT: 

Recipients are black youth of the Evanston, Illinois community. 
ANNUAL BUDGET-. 
Not applicable. 
FUNDING MECHANISM: 

The program activities are supported by private and city donations, 
including charitable foundations, corporations, and business 
donors. 

L. MINNESOTA FAMILY SUPPORT AND CHILD RECOVERY COUNCIL ST 

PAUL; MN 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

Minnesota Family Support and Child Recovery Council 

Box MSSA 

614 Portland Avenue 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55102 

CONTACT. 

Jan Parker, President 
(612) 679-3464 or 
C612) 358-3255 

SERVICES OFFERED: 

The council is a professional organization of State and county 
support practitioners, private attorney*, and judges that work to 
lessen welfare fraud and to increase r> ; jrf support enforcement col- 
lections. 

The council has an active legisla* .^r^ttee that has initiated 
and developed guidelines for sta;-j, s zhut have been used as 
models for Federal legislation. The cju. \:i is currently developing 
a Statewide network to identify welfare applicants who have been 
convicted of fraud or child support enforcement abuses. The council 
periodically holds training sessions for Stat* fraud and child sup- 
port enforcement investigators. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT. 

Localities and State welfare agencies, as well as individuals who 
seek the enforcement of child support • enforcement claims ordered 
by the courts. 
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ANNUAL BUDGET. 

The council is a non-profit tax exempt organization that funds 
itself based on dues collected from council members, and proceeds 
from conference fees. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

The council receives no government or funding from outside 
sources: 



2. Juvenile Justice 

A. PROJECT DARE, LOS ANGELES, CA 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

Juvenile Division, Los Angeles Police Department 
150 North Los Angeles Street 
Los Angeles, California 90028 

CONTACT. 

Lt. Roger Coombs, Project Director 
(213) 485-4856 

SERVICES OFFERED: 

The program provides assistance and counseling to school students 
on how to resist peer and societal pressures to experiment with al- 
cohol, marijuana, and other drugs. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT 

Elementary and junior high school students throughout the Los 
Angeles Unified School District receive assistance and advice. 

ANNUAL BUDGET 

The annual budget is estimated at $4.1 million for fiscal year 1986. 
The program is also funded through a D-year declining grant of 
$478,000 from the State of California's Office of Criminal Justice 
Planning of which the program is in the third year. The State of 
California provides $330,000, and the City of Los Angeles provides a 
matching amount of $144,000 for the thh . year of the program. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Principal funding is provided by the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment and the Los Angeles Unified School District. Additional funds 
have been received from corporate foundation support. 

3. Housing and Urban Development 

A. HARLEM URBAN DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION (HUDC), NEW YORK, 

NY 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

Harlem Urban Development Corporation (HUDC) 
163 West 125th Street 
New York, New York 10027 
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CONTACT. 

Donald T. Cogsville 

President and Chief Executive Officer 

(212) 678-2460 

SERVICES OFFERED: 

HUDC is a full service development agency whose services include: 
community planning, construction supervision, technical assistance 
to Harlem community groups, liaison with city, State, and Federal 
agencies and ler iing institutions, and other activities. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT: 

T 1 ' C seeks to assure v rJ: lz Harlem residents are in vol \ in the 

- • i i r ent and execution of economic development pi :. n that 

. . ^rr,ity, and benefits from community development -iety 

: avis. Primar ly, this includes helping Harlem's res on- 

■ r acting housing for low- ana moderate-income far ana creat- 
ing projects which generate job;- 

ANNUAL BUDGET 

fidget for 1986 is $6 million. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

Funding is pro viced to HUDC through annual appropriations from 
the State of New iork. 

PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN/PARENT INVOL VEh'ENT. 

The HUDC Board of Directors has representatives from a diverse 
cross-section of Harlem including religious, civic, neighborhood 
groups, and elected officials. 

_ B. NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSING SERVICES (NHS*, WASHINGTON, DC 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

Neighborhood Housing Services (NHS) 
1325 ^ Street, N.W > Suite 800 
Washington, D C. 20005 

CONTACT 

Paul Boyle, Assistant Partnership Coordinator 
(202) 376-2576 

SER VICES OFFERED: 

Homeowners in participating neighbr: rods benefit: Currently, 
NHS's are at work in 200 neighborhood? ac osr .he country. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT 

Basic elements of neighborhood decline are tackled by partnerships 
consisting of residents, business leaders, and local goverr m^nt offi- 
cials. The partnerships coordinate and utilize local resources for a 
variety: of activities such as repairing existing Housing:, developing 
affordable new housing, encouraging neighborhood maintenance, 
and fostering community spirit. 
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ANNUAL BUDGET. 

Although there is no annual budget, NHS's have generated over 
$3.5 billion of -^investment in neighborhoods nationwide. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

The $3.5 billion in funds has been provided primarily by private 
lenders, residents, and local governments. 

PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN 'PARENT IN VOL VEMENT: 

NHS's are ent/ : iy community-based in nature and always exten- 
«vw )y inv-i'-T tr: i local citizens in every aspect of neighborhood re : 

C. V LBLED ADOLESCENTS PROGRAM, CHICAGO, IL 

PROGRAM ADDRESS: 

Troubled Adolescents Program 
Safer Foundation 
571 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 

CONTACT. 

Ron Tonn, Program Director 
(312) 922-2260 

SERVICES OFFERED: 

Services offered include educational remediation arid job • ounsel- 
ing. Adolescents are provided: with a six week "crash course" un re- 
entry into society and practical guidance on the work-worid The 
progi am operates 5 days a week, 6 hours a day. 

RECIPIENTS WHO BENEFIT 

Adolescents between the ages of 14 arid 17 years who are involved 
in the juvenile justice system and are not enrolled or attending 
school. There is an income requirement. Most recipients are fro- 
low-income families. Approximately 100 adolescents a year ar : 
served: 

ANNUAL BUDGET 

The annual budget for -the operation Drogram is apj - 

mately $97,000. The program spends appr 5x:mat :h §i,40b-$i.;V 
per participant. 

FUNDING MECHANISM: 

This year the Safer Foundation received $34,000 through funds 
from Cornmui ity Development Block Grant program. Additional 
funds are solicited from private contributions: 

PROVISIONS FOR CITIZEN/PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

Parents are consulted on a regular basis regarding the progress of 
their children in the program. 



V. STATEMENTS OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 

A. STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE DALE E. KILDEE 
CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

The programs under the jurisdiction of the Subcommittee on 
Human Resources are targe* »d at the most vulnerable in our socie- 
ty—the young, the old, and the poor. These programs deserve the 
highest priority not only because of the populations they serve, but 
also because they lessen the need for additional expenditures in the 
Future. Providing for the well-being of our children certainly merits 
our special attention. 

Many of the programs under my subcommittee's jurisdiction 
were created under the Economic Opportunity Act as part of the 
War on Poverty. As we all know, this war is not over. Almost half 
of all black children, more than one-third of all Hispanic children, 
and nearly one in six white children in our country today live in 
poverty. We must continue to strongly support efforts to eliminate 
the causes of poverty and to alleviate its darning symptoms such 
an hunger, homelessness, unemployment and educational disadvan- 
tage. Nothing hurts a child's self-esteem more than continued fail- 
ure. If a child is helped to understand his or her dignity, that child 
is more likely to respect the dignity and worth of others— and all 
society is made safer. -~- ------- ----- 

Helping children and families find stability and fulfillment is es- 
pecially important in this rapidly changing society. We must con- 
stantly review our programs to ensure that they regain sensitive 
to the needs of the intended service populations, espe» ally as those 
needs may change with time. Th^re are many diffc ant ide^s on 
the best way to provide services to children and families, and we 
have many options to consider in looking at new approaches and 
evaluating existing programs. 

We know that some programs really work. Head Start is a par- 
ticularly good example of a cost-effective investment for society. It 
provides comprehensive education, health, nutrition and social 
services to preschoolers from low income families. Result* of longi- 
tudinal studies such as the High/Scope Educational Uesear^- 
Foundation's Perry Preschool Project indicate that substantially 
fewer graduates of quality preschool programs were placed in re- 
medial or special education classes, dropped out of school, became 
involved in crime, or received welfare. High/Scope's cost-benefit 
analysis indicated that the return on the initial investment was 
equal to seven times the cost of one year of preschool. 

In addition tc Head Start, other programs under the Subcommit- 
tee s jurisdiction provide vital support services which strengthen 
families and help children develop their potential. 

Follow Through offers high-quality classroom programs and sup- 
port services to help children who were previously enrolled in 

(89) 
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Head Start or similar preschool programs make the critical transi- 
tion to kindergarten arid the pririiaiy grades. 

The dependent care j, ogram provides grants to states for child 
care information and referral systems and school-age child care 
programs. Child care services allow parents to work, making fami- 
lies more £,elf-sufficient. - - -__zz:z.. ..z.z:.i.ii.zzi : 

The Juvenile Justice and tSeinjquency Prevention Act (JJBPA) 
has supported the successful development of more effective delir 
quency preventiori, education, and treatment prog-guns so that 
fewer youths will become adult criminals. JJDPA programs also 
can be a key component in ensuring that youth, and especially mi- 
nority youth, receive equitable arid effective treatment. A recent 
report by the Hubert PL Humphrey InsUtute of Public Affairs at 
the University of Minnesota has fcunn that while minority youth 
are riot committing a substantially ^proportionate amount of 
crime, they are being incarcerated at *brse and four times the rate 
of white youth. 

The Runaway and Homeless Youth program provides critically 
needed emergency shelter and services, including six months' after- 
care, for troubled yonthiwho_have left home: or. have no home. In 
addition, the Federally funded centers provide family support arid 
counseling as part of their efforts to return their clients home. 

The Community Services Block Grant (CSBG) iEtheonly Federal 
program with the mandate to provide "a range of services and ac- 
tivities having a measurable and potentially major impact on the 
causes of poverty." Community action agencies funded under CSBG 
assist individuals and families in meeting their basic needs, ena- 
bling them to become more self-sufficient Community action agen- 
cies may provide direct services includ: J job counseling or refer- 
rals, emergency assistance such as sheltrr cr food, housing counsel- 
ing to prevent mortgage defaults, or a packaging of other assist- 
ant to meet indiw iual needs. Community action agencies also ad- 
mit ^:cr other dFederai programs designed to serve low-income Fam- 
ilies, such as Head Start, Low Income Home Energy Assistance, cr 
eurp'us commodity distribution. ----- - 1: ::: --- 

^ograms that servo children and *am: \es provide an excellent 
bp x:rturiity for government to respond to real needs and get posi 
/r/e iesults. It is in our society's best interest to invest in programs 
thai have been proven effective: We must continue to strengthen 
and expand our successful service programs. 

B. STAT ^ T ENT OF REPRESENTATIVE PATRICK WILLIAMS, 
CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON SELECT EDUCATION 

Childrer are our future. Therefore, the 100th Congress has a tre- 
mendous responsibility to help nurture and protect that future; 

One important step ve must take to ensure that future is to set 
|>riorities. = We mus' invest^wisely in our education system. It i& cei- 
tial co maintaining our economic competitiveness, our national se- 
curity, and our freedom. I introduced and the Congress enacted a 
law calling for a National Summit Conference on Education. This 
conference which will be held during the 100th Congress, wi)l 
bring together parents, educators and leaders from all areas to give 
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the Congress guidance in setting priorities to shape our children's 
future, 

I believe this nation must con+in^e its commitment to providing 
access to educational opportunities for all. To do this, the l^Oth 
Congress must maintain ana extend efforts like Head Start and 
Chapter 1, programs which reach disadvantaged students. It is also 
important that these of us that are disabled have access to educa- 
tional opportunity. Therefore, the Education of the Handicapped 
Act must be strengthened. These programs provide necessary op- 
portunity that enable disabled persons to maximize their potential 
and become contributing members of our society. 

Another problem we must addres3 is the high rate of drop-out 
among our youth. It is estimated that more than on<° in four stu- 
dents leaves high school without graduating. America can't afford 
this loss of human talent. The 100th Congress will serk to find so- 
lutions that work! 

Perhaps equally as important is the problem of illiteracy among 
our children and adults. Illiteracy is America's shame and our na- 
tional tragedy. The Federal Government must increase the support 
it now provides, and must use its energy to find helpful and endur- 
ing solutions to this problem. z::z -_ z ----- ----- _ 

Manv of us are committed to making quality education a priority 
for the remainder of this century so we can meet the challenges of 
the next: We must work at the Federal, State and local level with 
♦eachers, parents, students, business and workers, tc develop the 
innovative and cost-effective initiatives we need for a quality edu- 
cation system: 

C. STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE 
NEZ, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OP- 
PORTUNITIES 

The fate of our nation's children and families is affected by the 
employment status of family members r and therefore by national 
policies which have an impact upon full employment in our econo- 
my. : - . : :::zzz zz:zzi:zz z:_z 

In addition to establishing r itional priorities ai.d policies which 
focus on national economic gn th, removing barriers to the estab- 
lishment of meaningful jobs for workers is essential to the well- 
being of the American family. Barriers such as discrimination, lack 
of job and literacy skills, insufficient accommodations for the 
handicapped and aged, and lack of income and expense support for 
worker and family cripple the ability of workers to find full-time, 
family-sustaining employment. As legislators, we seek to reiuce 
the welfare roles by providing heads of households with the oppor- 
tunity to gain useful, lo .g-term work. 

Economic Development 

National planning for economic development is essential in fos- 
tering labor market growth and economic transition, as well as en- 
suring adequate jobs and resources to provide the necessary sup- 
port for children and femilies. = Th£ J^adersWp of the nation must 
give economic development the highest priority in order to attain 
the economic self-sufficiency this nation needs. An expanding econ- 
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omy and labor market will enable the children and families of our 
coimt^-to^aehi^e^ljtie financial security and well-being necessary 
to become contributing members of our economy. 

Comprehensive Foreign Trade Policy 

The nation's economic health is inextricably linked to the world 
market place, and the inability to compete equitably in foreign 
trade ha3 had drastic ^ consequents pn qui* iiational pr^uctivity. 
When the nation is reeling from economic ill-health, the lesser 
among our society— dependent children and their families— suffer 
the most Yet, the leadership of our nrtion has yet to respond to 
the attack upon oar trade borders from foreign competition. A com- 
prehensive foreign trade policy is absolutely crucial to the well- 
being of the children and families in our nation. 

Comprehensive industrial Policy 

Industrial policy, absolutely lacking in our current national plan- 
ning, is the cornerstone for economic growth and revitalization. A 
comprehensive industrial policy wouid affect our planning of future 
labor market needs by allowing human and industrial capital to be 
shaped according to those needs. The education and skills neces- 
sary to meet future labor market needs would profoundly impact 
children, youth and families. The more precisely we draw such 
policies and plans, the more able we will be to adapt the labor pool 
to meet those demands. 

Comprehensive Full Employment Policy 

A comprehensive full employment policy which utilizes all seg- 
ments of our labor pool r from unskilled to hi-tech skilled workers, 
is essentia) to reaching long-term economic growth and vitality. A 
comprehensive full employment policy not only anticipates vertical 
capital growth requirements, but also the horizontal industrial ex- 
pansion of current and future economic trends. Thus, even the 
neediest in our society— the unskilled and "udereducated— would 
have jobs available whicn meet both the 1c g-term needs of the 
market place, and their heed for adequate means of self-subsist- 
ence. 

Comprehensive Employment Training Policy 

_ In order to identify the training, retraining, and remedial educa- 
tion needs of the labor market, and to reduce dependency on public 
welfare, there must be development and implementation of a com- 
prehensive employment training policy. This comprehensive em- 
ployment training policy recognizes that the transition into a full- 
employment economy requires workers to have the skills and edu- 
cation necessary to meet the employment needs of the current and 
future economy. To enable all eligible applicants to participate in 
these programs, efforts must be made to eradicate the obstacles 
facing potential job trainees. These obstacles include lack of ade- 
quate funding, lack of targeting in the population, and the lack of 
adequate child and family support mechanisms such as day-care, 
and health benefit portability and carryover. We must provide not 
only the funds, but the incentives to encourage the "will to work" 
in the family: 
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National Service Alternative Policies 

A national employment policy must also be linked to other posi- 
tive policy goals of pur nation, such as the repair of our national 
infrastructures, maintenance of our natural resources, provision of 
adequate health care and elderly care, and the development of 
compc titive quality education. A linkage of these concerns can be 
found in recent novel attempts at national alternative services 
which are directed at both the youth and adult populations of our 
society. These proposals would create an alternative to enrollment 
in national military service. Such alternative services would enable 
our nation to reach a full employment economy, and would provide 
valuable job training while meeting important public goals of our 
nation. 

Linkages between Welfare, Employment Training and Economic De- 
velopment Policies 

Employment training should always be linked to welfare policies 
and economic development policies. Effective coordination of these 
three program areas, which is all too often conducted in a vacuum, 
would reduce family reliance on welfare by placing workers in 
long-term, meaningful jobs. Job stability translates into financial 
security and well-being for the family. 

Eradication of Discrimination 

: Discrimination against workers and applicants based upon fac- 
tors unrelated to a person's ability or job performance robs our 
labor-capital pool of valuable resources. Not only must we encour- 
age: a full-employment economy, but our nation needs full produc- 
tivity from our current labor force. By harnessing the creativity 
and diversity available within our workforce, we can enhance the 
growth and competitiveness of American production. No human po- 
tential should be fenced in due to the narrow-mindedness and prej- 
udice of society or workplace. 

Workplace lights Policy 

The welfare and righte, of workers on the job is essential tc the 
healthy maintenance of full economic productivity. To ensure posi- 
tive work environments, workers should be free from workplace 
safety hazards and conditions of arbitrariness or job insecurity. 
Violations of employee trust, basic constitutional and privacy 
rights, and contractual agreements can only undercut the produc- 
tivity of the worker. Thus, the concern of an employer for tho wel- 
fare and rights of workers not only enhances his or her productivi- 
ty, but indirectly links the children and families of workers to the 
goals of the employer. 

Labor-Management Planning Cooperation 

- Cooperative efforts between labor and managment are essential 
in harnessing £ full creativity and productivity of the company. 
Workers can cr^ 3 efficiencies within the company that would be 
unattainable without their input. Kie^rceptibh of team work and 
cooperative ownership can only enhance the overall goal of the 
company: maximum productivity and profit. The mutual benefits 
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also include: the sharing of risks in the company. Ultimately, the 
survival and growth of any company is inextricably linked to the 
well-being of the workers' families. 

O 
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